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is presented throughout as originally written. 
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believed will be a welcome as well as valuable ad- 
dition. If what is here said shall stimulate further 
research into the history of the early German im- 
migration to Pennsylvania, the author’s purpose 
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HE colonization of this conti- 
nent by the Spaniards, Eng- 
lish, Dutch, Swedes, French and 
Germans, presents many curious 
historical features and incidents. 
From the settlement of the Span- 
% iards in Central and South 
America, to that of the French in the Canadas, many 
curious episodes thrust themselves upon the consid- 
eration of the chronicler, matching in interest and 
importance anything told in Greek or Roman story. 
Our Society, while more or less interested in all 
these colonists, has, however, mainly to do with the 
people from whom our membership claims descent, 
and only incidentally with those alien races with 
whom they were brought into forced or accidental 
relationship; whose interests and destinies were 
more or less closely identified with their own and 


2 The German Exodus to England in 1709. 


by whom they were in greater or less measure in- 
fluenced. 

But even as we stand upon the very threshold of 
this great question of Germanic immigration and set- 
tlement in the New World we are confronted with the 
magnitude no less than the importance and grandeur 
of the subject. Its period of active and continuous 
duration covers more than a century, and even now, 
more than two centuries since the first German set- 
tlement was made in one of the suburbs of Philadel- 
phia, this Teutonic wave still continues to reach the 
shores of our Commonwealth. De Quincy, in one of 
his brilliant essays, describes the flight of a Tartar 
tribe, in which 600,000 men, women and children, 
pursued their course from the banks of the Volga, for 
more than 2000 miles through the treeless plains and 
sandy wastes that mark the highlands of Central 
Asia, from midwinter until the succeeding fall. It 
was an event wonderful in its conception and as re- 
markable for its successful execution. But it was 
after all, only the return of a people to the home 
which their forefathers had left generations before. 
It was going back to the old rooftrees where plenty 
as well as a welcome awaited them. Not so with the 
early Germans who came to America. Desolation 
and hunger indeed, lay behiud them. With poverty 
and misery for companions, they braved the perils of 
the ocean for months at a time; they were crowded 
into ships that became pest houses, in which the fatal 
ship fever more than decimated their ranks, the sur- 
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vivors well aware that years of servitude under task 
masters would be their lot. 

But the task to which I address myself is not to 
rehearse the story of the German immigration and 
settlement in this and some of the other states. 
That is a grand theme, worthy of anyone’s ambition 
In a general way it has been told and retold, but the 
subject is of fadeless interest and much still remains 
to be discovered andrecorded. Out of the many in- 
teresting phases of this wonderful story, I have 
chosen one episode, one of which the writers of our 
history have made but small account, but which, 
while surrounded by obscurity, is nevertheless of 
surpassing interest to us, the descendants of those 
early colonists. 


IMMIGRATION BEGINS. 


EARLY GERMAN COLONISTS TO AMERICA—WHEN AND WHERE 
LOCATED—FOLLOWED BY THE STILL GREATER IMMIGRA- 
TION IN THE SUMMER OF 1709 TO LONDON, MUCH OF 
WHICH EVENTUALLY FOUND ITS WAY INTO PENNSYLVANIA. 


HERE has been some dis- 

cussion among historians 
who have dealt with the question 
of German immigration to 
America, which should be con- 
sidered the first established col- 
ony. Loher' tells us the Span- 
jards, Italians, French and 
English may not claim the ex- 
clusive honor of founding early 
settlements on this continent. 
“In Venezuela was planted the 
first German colony in the New 


INSIGNIA OF THE PENNSYL- 


vania-German Soctety. World,” are his words.? The 
date given is 1526. The colony which settled 
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itself on the shores of the Delaware in 1638, while 
ostensibly Swedish, was largely composed of Ger- 
mans. Although Gustavus Adolphus and his no less 
illustrious minister, Axel Oxenstierna, were its pro- 
moters, the great Protestant king begged the Protest- 
ant German princes to permit their subjects to join 
his scheme of colonization,® and from the names 
among those colonists that have come down to us, we 
are assured that many of them were Germans. ‘The 
charter accorded the Germans even more favorable 
conditions than it did to the Swedes themselves. 
Campanius, the earliest Swedish historian of New - 
Sweden, tells us Germans went in the ship “der Vogel 
Greif” which sailed with 50 colonists to establish the 
first colony on the Delaware. In 1638, Peter Min- 
newit, the first Governor, was drowned in the West 
Indies. Johannes Printz, a native of Holstein, 
succeeded him. Although Printz was in the Swe- 
dish service, he was a German nobleman whose 
full name was Edler van Buchan. With Printz came 
54 German families, mostly from Pomerania.* These 
facts establish the semi-German character of this 
so-called Swedish colony. 

But when we come to look for a German colony in 
the New World that was distinctively such, that was 


1 Geschichte und Zustanden der Deutchen in Amerika, von Franz 
Léher, p. 1. This now well-established fact has also been carefully 
elaborated by Julius F. Sachse, Esq. 

2 Geschichte, p. 14. 

’ Mr. Provost Stille, in Penna. Mag of Hist. and Biog. 

4 The First German Immigrants to North America, by Louis P. Hen- 
nighausen, pp. 160-162, 
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permanent in its nature and left its imprint in 
ineffaceable characters upon the future of the people 
of Pennsylvania, we must re-echo the words of the 
late Dr. Seidensticker who said: “Should it be asked 
when the German immigration in America had its 
beginning, the answer must be, in the year 1683.’” 
He of course alludes to the Germantown settlement. 

From that time forward, individuals and families 
found their way to the New World, but this immigra- 
tion for some years was sniall and sporadic. We 
do not find that colonies of any considerable size 
made their way hither. In 1705 a number of 
German Reformed families left their homes between 
Wolfenbuttel and Halberstadt. They first went 
to Neuwied, in Rheinish Prussia, and thence to 
Holland, whence they sailed for New York, and fin- 
ally settled in German Valley, Morris county, New 
Jersey.® 

A still more important German colony was led to 
these shores in 1708. In January of that year, 
Joshua von Kocherthal, a German preacher, represent- 
ing 21 families, composed of 54 persons,’ presented 
himself to the resident English government agent, 
Davenant, at Frankfort-on-the-Main, and asked for 
permission to go to England, as well as for the 


° “Fragt mann welcher zeit die deutsche Einwannderung in America 
ihren Anfang genommen habe, so lautet die Antwort: Im Jahre 1683.” 
Bilder aus der Deutche-Pennsylvanischen Geschichte, von Oswald 
Seidensticker, p. 3. ; 
6 The Pennsylvania German Dialect, by Dr. Marion Dexter Learned. 
’ Their number is variously stated. Kapp says 61. See his Deutchen 
im Staate New York, p 12. 
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Letter of citizenship granted by the Queen to the members of the Kocherthal 


Colony, the first German one sent out under Government auspices. (See note.) 
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necessary subsistence. Davenant consulted with 
the home government, and was advised, that no 
assistance could be rendered until these people 
received the consent of the Elector to expatriate 
themselves. Without more ado, Kocherthal and 
his little colony of Palatines, in March, made their 
way through the Low Countries and across the 
sea to London. Upon their arrival they were 
completely impoverished and without means of 
subsistence. Queen Anne allowed each a stipend 
of one shilling per day. What to do with them was 
the question. It was at first decided to send them to 
the island of Jamaica or Antigua, in the West Indies, 
but to this the Palatines objected because the climate 
there was so unlike their own. With their consent 
their destination was changed to New York, whose 
climate was more like that to which they were accus- 
tomed. Accordingly, on April 28, 1708, they were 
sent to that colony on a government vessel, accom- 
panied by Lord Lovelace, the newly appointed Gov- 
ernor.° 


8 Die Deutchen im Staate New York, wiihrend des achtzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts, von Freiderich Kapp. The records of the Board of Trade 
show that of this colony 10 were men, 10 women, 21 children, the rest 
unclassified. There was 1 joiner, 1 smith, and the rest were farmers while 
te women understood the same business. An effort was made to salary 
Kocherthal, but Secretary Boyle said he could find no authority to 
settle a salary on a foreign clergyman. Tools were however furnished 
for the colonists, and 20 pounds were given to Kocherthal for books and 
clothes. See records of the Board of Trade. Appendix B. 


ARMS OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 


THE GERMAN EXODUS TO ENGLAND IN 1709. 


REMARKABLE MOVEMENT OF 


PALATINES AND SWABIANS TO 


LONDON IN SEARCH OF HOMES IN THE NEW WORLD —THE 
MASSEN-AUSWANDERUNG OF THE GERMAN WRITERS—AT- 
TEMPT TO TRACE ITS ORIGIN—NO SINGLE CAUSE RESPONSI- 


BLE FOR IT. 


ARMS OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE, A. D. 
1694. 
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HESE preliminary re- 
marks bring me to the 
subject which it is the aim 
of this paper to bring into 
prominence, the remark- 
able emigration of Ger- 
mans ,—Palatines, Swa- 
bians and others,—to Lon- 
don in the spring and 
summer of 1709. 
As has been seen, there 
was up to the beginning 


of the eighteenth century, no extended emigration 
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movement in the direction of the English colonies 
in America by Germans. It is true, immigrants con- 
tinued to come in the wake of the Germantown set- 
tlers, but they were either a few families at a time, 
or isolated individuals, and did not attract much 
attention. ‘This period of comparative quietude con- 
tinued uninterruptedly until 1709. During the en- 
tire period which elapsed from the establishment of 
the Pastorius colony in 1683 to the year 1709, the 
immigration was sporadic and unimportant. I have 
been unable to ascertain with exactness the number 
of Germans in Pennsylvania in the last named year, 
but it is almost certain that it did not exceed two or 
three thousand individuals, which would give us an 
average immigration of about 100 individuals an- 
nually during the entire period, surely a very moder- 
ate number when we consider the efforts made by 
Penn to secure colonists, the favorable reports sent to: 
the old home by the Crefelders, and the wide disper- 
sion of pamphlets throughout Germany, reciting in 


Through the courtesy of Dr F. D. Stone, the accomplished librar- 
ian of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, Iam enabled to present to the 
American public this fac-simile of the letter of denization granted to the 
colony of Germans led to this country by the Rev Joshua von Kocher- 
thal, in 1708. This colony numbered fifty-four persons «nd was the first 
one composed of Germans who came across the Atlantic under the 
direct auspices and with the ass stance of the English Government. 
The sum expended by the Government in planting this little colony in 
New York, was from first to last £655, of which amount Lord Lovelace’s. 
bill was for £202,17,8%. On August 29, 1709, Kocherthal sent a letter 
of thanks to the Board of Trade for its favor and kind offices. The 
above fac-simile, I believe, has never been printed or reproduced before. 
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glowing terms the advantages of Pennsylvania as a 
land of plenty and an asylum from oppression. 


THE FIRST ARRIVALS IN LONDON. 


During the months of May and June, 1709, the 
citizens of the city of London were astonished to 
find the streets of that metropolis swarming with 
men and women of an alien race, speaking an un- 
known tongue and bearing unmistakable indications 
of poverty, misery and want. It soon became known 
that about 5000 of these people were sheltered under 
tents in the suburbs of the city. 

Additions were almost daily made to their number 
during June, July, August and September, and by 
October, between 13,000 and 14,000 hadcome. ‘Then 
this ““massen-auswanderung der Pfalzer,” as Kapp 
calls it, gradually drew to a close. 

This sudden irruption of so many thousands of 
foreigners within a few months, into a country where 
but few of them had ever appeared before, and where 
they were utter strangers, rather than into neighbor- 
ing countries of like faith and kindred language, 
that would perhaps have been more ready to welcome 
them, stands forth as one of the most remarkable 
facts of the time. It was found that these people 
were Germans from the country lying between 
Landau, Spire and Manheim, reaching almost to 
Cologne, commonly called the Palatinate. There 
were, however, many from other parts of Germany, 
principally from Swabia and Wurtemberg. 

About the manner of their coming we learn more 
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from a report made to the House of Commons in 
1711, than from any other source. By that report 
we are told that in the spring of 1709 great num- 
bers of these people came down the Rhine and did 
not pause until they reached Rotterdam, in Holland. 
They were even then miserably poor, and were main- 
tained while in that city by the charity of the 
people. ‘Their destination, however, was England, 
but for lack of the necessary shipping and want of 
other means, they were detained in Rotterdam. The 
English ministry consented to provide the necessary 
transportation and receive 5000 of their number.” 
‘Transports and other vessels were accordingly pro- 


1 Cassell’s History of England. Text by ¥ illiam Howitt. 


I am indebted to the courtesy of Julius F. Sachse, Esq., for 
the portrait of the Elector Palatine, John William, of the House of 
Newburg, which is here presented. I further avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity to acknowledge my indebtedness to the same gentleman for other 
assistance both in the text and illustrations that accompany this article. 
His wide acquaintance with the pictorial as well as the written history 
of this period, freely placed at my service, has been of much value to 
me, and I would be doing an injustice to myself as well as to him, did 
I not make the fullest acknowledgement of his valuable advice and 
assistance 

I regret that I have been unable to supply a biography of this ruler. All I 
have been able to learn about him has been supplied by Protestant 
‘sources, and this, of course, has not been of a favorable character. In 
two lengthy letters written at that time by ‘tA Nobleman,” which I 
found among the papers of the late I. D. Rupp, and addressed to the 
English people, a long list of accusations are brought against him. 
The charges are main'y that he had failed to comply with the solemn 
treaty stipulations he had entered into with his Protestant subjects 
‘There are no accusations of persecutions, but there were other means of 
manifesting his preference for his Catholic subjects. Probably he was 
neither better nor worse than the average petty ruler of his day. 
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vided by the English Government at the charge of 
the crown. ) 

In one of his official communications to Mr. Secre- 
tary Boyle, Mr. Dayrolles, the English Minister at 
the Hague, informed that person that these immi- 
grants were persuaded to go to England by some one 
in the latter country, and that even after the coming 
of any more had been prohibited, “a gentleman with 
a servant who had come over in a packet boat, had 
on August 20, 1709, gone to Bruhl, a town near 
Cologne, where large numbers of Palatines were 
staying, and distributed money among them. Printed 
tickets were also sent to their friends in Germany to 
persuade them to do the same.” Minister Dayrolles 
said he could never learn who this mysterious person 
was, much as he tried to do so. The Committee 
investigating the matter in England could do no 
more, but they did find from two letters, that 
one Henry Torne, a Quaker at Rotterdam, who 
had been acting under Minister Dayrolles, had 
forced a great number to embark for England after 
they had been provided for to return to their own 
country.” 

I am strongly inclined to believe from the fore- 
going, that the Land Companies did not confine their 
efforts to secure immigration to the dissemination of 
booklets and other literature having that end in 


'' It has been suggested to me that this ‘‘unknown’’ may have been 
Benjamin Furly, an English Quaker, the life long friend of William 
Penn, and the promotor of the first German emigration to Pennsylvania. 
He was born in 1636 and died in 1714. 
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view, but that they were also operating through agents 
to persuade these people to cross the ocean and settle 
upon the rich and virgin lands beyond the ocean. 
Lord Sunderland, on May 3, 1709, said the Queen 
was convinced this immigration would greatly 
benefit her kingdom if some means could be found 
to settle them comfortable in England, instead of 
sending them to the West Indies. If, after all, the 
English ministry was covertly at work and instigat- 
ing this exodus, they operated so secretly that their 
fine hand was never discovered. 

In June the number sent over had reached more 
than ten thousand, and the Queen’s Government be- 
gan to be alarmed as there was no cessation, ap- 
parently, in the number clamoring to come. Secre- 
tary Boyle accordingly sent orders to her Majesty’s 
Minister at the Hague, to prevent any further ship- 
ments until those who were already in England, 
should have been disposed of. ‘To further make this 
fact known throughout Holland and the Palatinate, 
advertisements were published in the Dutch Gazettes, 
that no more would be carried to England. Either 
the pressure brought to bear on Minister Dayrolles 
was too strong, or his kind heart was unable to bear 
up under the impassionate beseechings of these 
friendless wanderers, so that disregarding his in- 
structions, he sent over nearly thre thousand more 
at Queen Anne’s expense, while still others were 
forwarded by the charitable citizens of Rotterdam, 
and supplied by them with food, inasmuch as the 
magistrates of that place no longer permitted the im- 
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migrants even to enter the city, which of course 
served only to intensify their want, their sufferings 
and their general misery. 

But neither the declarations of the English gov- 
ernment, nor the indignation of the then Elector 
Palatine, John William, of the house of Newburg, 
who was loath to see his subjects leave him, seems 
to have deterred still others from making an effort to: 
get across the North Sea. Oft repeated orders con- 
tinued to be sent to the English Minister to prevent 
or check this exodus. Even Holland itse’f was ap- 
pealed to, to issue similar notices, but it would seem 
nothing was able to stay this wholesale emigration 
until it had run its course, and the large number I 
have already mentioned had landed on the English 
shores. But even then it did not entirely cease. 
This is shown by a Proclamation or circular issued 
by the English government as late as the last day of 
December, 1709, in which further emigration is 
alluded to, and all persons are absolutely prohibited 
from coming over from Holland under pain of being 
immediately sent back to Germany. A fac-sinile of 
this curious Proclamation is herewith given.’ 

The archives of the city of Rotterdam afford us an 
excellent insight into the continental side of this 
emigration. From the records of a meeting of the 
Burgomasters of that city, held on April 22d, 1709, 
we learn it was resolved to pay to Engel Kon and 
Samuel de Back, four hundred and fifty guilders to: 
be distributed among destitute families of the Lower 
Palatinate, for their subsistence on their journey to 


Roval Proclamation. 
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ROYAL PROCLAMATION DISTRIBUTED IN GERMANY TO DISCOURAGE FURTHER 
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England, and a warrant was ordered for that amount. 
Seven days afterwards, at another meeting of the 
town council it was ordered that a warrant should be 
drawn to pay Peter Toomen three hundred guilders 
to be distributed among those destitute Germans who 
came subsequently to those to whom money had al- 
ready been paid.” 

But the city of Rotterdam grew tired af spending 
so much money on these flying columns of Palatines, 
from whom it could expect no benefit. Accordingly 
on the rath of August, 1709, the Burgomasters of 
the city had eight circulars prepared and distributed, 
in which public notice was given that the Queen of 
Great Britain having ordered that no more of these 
people should be seut over to England, until those 
already there had in some way been disposed of, two 
commissioners, Hendrick Toom and Jon van Gent, 
who, having out of charity taken order by direction of 


“a The following is a translation of the Royal English Declaration or 
Proclamation (p. 271) transmitted to Germany: ‘Inasmuch as during the 
summer just past a large number of poor people arrived here in Eng- 
land, from different parts of Germany, who have hitherto been supported 
by Her Royal Majesty, and have gradually been sent to the West 
Indies, and afterwards to Ireland: and where as more such poor people 
have come hither since, notice has consequently been sent to Holland 
and elsewhere that none such would be passed much less supported, and 
that those also, who have arrived here since the first of last October 
were to be sent back to Germany via Holland at the first opportunity. 
All such as intend to come hither are therefore notified to desist from 
their voyage which would assuredly result in failure unless it be that 
they have means of their own with which to support themselves. 
Dated, London, the 31st of December, 1709.” 

'2 See Appendix ‘‘A’’ fer full detail, quoted from the minutes of the 
proceedings of the City Council of Rotterdam. 
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her Majesty to provide transportation and other 
necessities for these people, should also be instructed 
to notify all persons who might yet intend to come 
from Germany, to remain away and prevent them 
making a fruitless journey. 

The two agents just named were instructed to put 
two yachts on the rivers Waal and Maas and cruise 
on those streams in order to turn back any emi- 
grants who might be coming down on their way to 
Rotterdam and England. It was stated that they 
had already stopped one thousand and turned them 
back. The council on August 24, allowed them 
three hundred and fifty guilders for their services. 
The Burgomasters of the city of Brielle, a fortified 
town in South Holland, also adopted a scheme to shift 
the burden of supporting some of these people from 
their own shoulders. They wrote a letter to the 
Rotterdam authorities stating many Germans were 
there on their way to Rotterdam in a starving con- 
dition, and asked assistance to help support them, 
they being unable to do soby themselves. In a long 
and very polite letter dated on the 26th of August, 
the Rotterdammers replied, and went into the details 
of what they had already done for those who had 
come among them, and how they had at great ex- 
pense adopted precautions to prevent the arrival of 
any more. ‘They told the Brielle people that but for 
these precautions, the general situation would be 
still worse. 

On September 16th, 1709, the Burgomasters of 
Rotterdam again met in council, and a letter from 
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the English Minister Dayrolles was read, in which 
he requested that the city should order that no more 
Germans should be sent or allowed to go to England. 
The wily Hollanders in reply made answer that 
“they could not prevent those families of the Pala- 
tines who were already in this country in order to go 
to England, from being taken thither, but that the 
Minister at Cologne and Frankfurt should be ordered 
to warn the people over there not to come this way 
for that purpose,” and that is all the satisfaction 
Minister Dayrolles got. Finally, the city of Rotter- 
dam prohibited all these emigrants from coming into 
that place. 

It does not appear from any of the records that 
the Holland Government itself made any appropria- 
tions for the maintenance of these people while in 
that country, but left that duty upon the shoulders 
of the several municipalities themselves and to the 
charity of the people at large. No doubt it proved 
as grievous a burden there, as it did in England 
when they reached that country. From all the evi- 
dence, it appears that the English government was in 
every case compelled to pay the cost of transporta- 
tion from Holland to London. 

Most opportunely, through the liberality of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, new and original 
records have been thrown open to our inspection and 
use, in a copy of the original Board of Trade Jour- 
nals which that Society has had made, and in which 
are recorded the ‘“ Proceedings of her Majesty’s Com- 
missioners for promoting the trade of this Kingdom 
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and for inspecting and improving her Plantations in 
America and elsewhere.” The notice of the Com- 
missioners was first called to this question by a letter 
from the Earl of Sunderland, on May 4, 1709, who 
was Secretary of State at the time, who stated that 
some hundreds of poor German Protestants had 
lately arrived, that more were coming, and asking 
the Board to consider the best means of settling them 
in some part of the kingdom. 

In all, I find that the Board met about twenty 
times to consider the various phases presented by 
the German exodus. All the action that was taken 
by the Government seems to have been inspired by 
the discussions and investigations of the Commis-. 
sioners. "The task before the Commissioners was a. 
troublesome one and took up much of their time: 
during the summer of 1709.™ 


CAUSES LEADING TO THE EXODUS. 


THE QUESTION OF PERSECUTION EXAMINED—ENGLAND’S 
SHARE IN THE WORK—THE COLD WINTER OF 1708-1709— 
OPERATIONS OF THE LAND COMPANIES—PENN’S INVITA- 
TIONS—LETTERS FROM PENNSYLVANIA AND BOOKLETS. 


O remarkable was this 
Palatine emigration that 
historians have endeavored to 
discover some great moving 
cause, some all powerful im- 
pulse to which they might 
ascribe it. They have not 
found it for it did not exist. 
After going over the ground carefully, however, I 
have had no difficulty in reaching very convincing 
and satisfactory conclusions. 
No single cause was responsible for this wonderful 
exodus of a people from their firesides, who, perhaps, 
beyond all others, are most strongly attached to home 


a : 
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and country. ‘There was probably since the fall of 
the Roman Empire, no period of greater unrest in 
Europe than the closing years of the seventeenth 
and the opening years of the eighteenth century. 
The ceaseless disturber of the world’s peace, the arch 
plotter of Europe was still alive, and although past 
seventy years of age, Louis XIV continued to keep 
almost every country within his reach, embroiled in 
foreign or domestic strife. For forty years he had 
been almost continuously at war with foreign powers. 
The war of the Spanish succession was now on. Spain, 
Italy, Germany and the Netherlands echoed to the 
tramp of desolating armies. Peter the Great and his 
allies, the kings of Denmark and Poland, were 
struggling with Charles XII of Sweden, and the con- 
test convulsed the North and East of Europe for 
more than twenty years. 

Germany had for many years been the battle field 
of Europe. ‘The soldiers of almost every nation had 
in turn trampled on her soil and despoiled her people. 
The Palatinate, bordering both on France and Ger- 
many had been the provinces most subject to 1n- 
vasion and spoliation. Surely, this dreadful condi- 
tion of things was in itself enough to induce these 
miserable people to forsake the land of their birth by 
thousands. 


RELIGIOUS PERSECUTIONS. 


So far as I have been able to learn there were at 
this time no direct religious persecutions; the testi- 
mony on this point is concurrent and conclusive. But 
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there were men still living who remembered the 
days of old; whose friends and relatives had passed 
through the tortures of the stake and the fagot, and 
who would carry those memories to their dying day. 
‘There are extant two long letters,” written in 1698, in 
which the religious condition of the Protestant 
Palatines is fully described. ‘They give in detail the 
broken promises and petty persecutions of the Elec- 
tor. How the treaty of Munster was shamelessly 
ignored. We know that religious motives sent the 
Puritans and the Quakers to the New World, and 
this had also much to do in setting on foot the 
‘Teutonic emigration that turned towards Pennsyl- 
vania. By the treaty of Westphalia, only three con- 
fessions were tolerated in Germany: the Catholic, 
Reformed and Lutheran. ‘The “sect” people passed 
under the yoke.“ It was that which sent the Men- 
nonites, the Schwenckfelders and the Mystics of 
Ephrata and the Wissahicon to Pennsylvania. ‘This 
fact crops out on every page of their history. When- 
ever contemporary authorities deal with this German 
exodus, the religious aspect of the case is invariably 
introduced and frequently is the only one alluded to. 
We must not forget, however, that whether the emi- 
grants left the Fatherland in larger or smaller num- 
bers, there were nearly always some Catholics among 
them. In the great migration under consideration 


8 “A true account of the sad conditicn of the Protestants in the Pal- 
atinate, in 1698, in two letters to an English gentleman.’’ These letters 
were originally printed in London in 1699, by Richard Parker. 

\ Seidensticker. 
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the Catholics were quite numerous. Many of these 
who refused to embrace the Protestant religion, were 
sent back to the Palatinate where the ruling 
house, as well as the ruling prince, as has already 
been said, were both Catholic. While, therefore, 
the questions of persecution and religious motives 
are to be considered, they were by no means the 
only, not even the principal ones. It is true that 
in a memorial which was issued in their behalf in 
London, there are allusions to persecutions, but these 
occurred full twenty years before. 

The Elector, John William, seems to have been 
stung by the oft-repeated charge of having perse- 
cuted his Protestant subject, and in consequence, the 
Protestant Consistory of the Palatinate, by his 
direction, issued and spread throughout Britain, 
Holland and Germany, the following declaration : 


““Good Queen Anne,”’ as her own and succeeding generations have 
delighted to call her. Queen of Great Britain and the last sovereign of 
the House of Stuart, was born on Feb. 6th, 1665. She was the daughter 
of the Duke of York, afterwards James II «f England, and VII of 
Scotland. Although her father embraced the Catholic religion, Anne, 
who had been educated in the Protestant faith, always retained an 
ardent affection for it. She married Prince George of Denmark in 1683, 
an indolent but good natured sort of aman. Onthe death of William III, 
she succeeded to the crown. Luring the earlier part of her reign, she was 
largely under the influence of the Duke of Marlborough and his schem- 
ing wife, and this was manifested in much of her public career. Party 
strife ran high and political combinations mide her reign a turbulent 
one. The successes of that great Captain, the Duke of Marlborough» 
made her reign a continual scene of public glory. The Union of Scot- 
land with the British crown was consummated while she occupied the 
throne. So many eminent men in literature and science flourished at 
this time, that her’s has been called the Augustan age of Britain. 
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ATranflation from the High-Dutch, of a Declaration 
snade (by Direttion fiom the EleGor Palatine) by 
the Pyoteftant Confi/tory in the Palatinate. 

nee Hereas it has been fignify’d to the Re- 

xe form’d Confiftory in the Palatizxate,that 

“ feveral of the Families, who are gone down the 

“ Rhine, to proceed to Penfiluania, to fettle-them- 

“ felves ‘there, commonly pretend they are ob- 

“ Jig’dto retire thither for the Sake of Religion, 

“and the Perfecution which they fufter upon that 

** Account; and fince it is not known to any of 

“ the Confiftory, that thofe with-drawn Subjects 

““ have complain’d , that they fuffer’d at that 

“Time any. Perfecution on Account of Religi- 

“on, or that they were forc’d to. quit their 

« Country for want of Liberty of Confcience, con- 
* trary to his Electoral Highnefs's gracious Decla- 
“ +ion of the arft of November, 1705. therefore, as 
* foon as the Confiftory underftood that a Num- 
“ ber of Subjects were-gone out Abroad to the faid 

“* Penfiluania, and that more were like to follow, 

“ they thought it neceflary to acquaint all the 

*reform’d InfpeGtors and Minifters with it, to 

“ undeceive their Auditors, as alfo thefe with- 

** drawn Peeple, and that they are not like to gain 

“ their End in all Probability, and to perfwade 

“them againft their withdrawing any farther’ ; 

“© as alfo to the Intent to fhew the groundlefs Pre- 

“ tences of fuch Peeple-to go out of the Country 

en Account of the faid Religious Perfecution. 

“ Which we do atteft hereby infavour of Truth. 

**'Done at Heidleburg the 27th of Fune, 1709. 

“ LE. S. The Vice-Prefident and Council of the 

“ Confiftory conftituted in the Ele@oral Palatinate. 
“ V.P. Howmuller, T. Heyles, W.Crontz, F. Clofer, 
Z. Kivchmeyer. Schemal. 
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If it were possible to ascertain with fullness and 
certainty, the extent to which Queen Anne and her 
government were responsible for this movement, I am 
fully satisfied we had about reached the true solution. 
England retained a lively remembrance of the re- 
sults that followed the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. That unwise act sent 700,000 of France’s 
best citizens to Germany, Switzerland, Holland and 
Britain. ‘They were largely handicraftsmen and car- 
ried their various manufacturing industries, their 
skill and their industry with them, giving thereby a 
wonderful impulse to industrial trades wherever they 
went. The long and costly wars England had car- 
ried on, took away many of her people and this was 
felt to be a most serious drawback to national pros- 
perity. It was desirable to replace them with the 
unsatisfied people of Germany, who were known to 
‘be skillful in many trades, as well as reliable and 
thrifty. 

I have found a number of references to a procla- 
mation by the Queen, said to favor, if not actually 
invite, these people to come to England.“ A careful 


Queen Anne was too much swayed by her ministers and favorites to 
be called a great Queen, but as a woman she deserves our admiration. 
She was a sincere friend of the Palatines, doing everything in her 
power to improve their condition while in England, and to settle them 
comfortably elsewhere. She was of medium size, comely, but not beauti- 
ful. If she was not great as a queen, never was there a more virtuous, 
aftectionate and conscientious a woman or one more worthy of esteem. 
Our portrait is a reproduction from the famous one of Sir Godfrey 
Kneller. ; 

4a ‘On a proclamation of Queen Anne, of England, 1708, some three 
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examination of all the authorities that were accessi- 
ble to me, shows no evidence sustaining this allega- 
tion. ‘There is no reason to suspect her of even havy- 
ing authorized the famous ‘“‘Golden Book,” so largely 
circulated in Germany, containing a portrait of her- 
self, with the title printed in gold. That she was 
throughout these trying times the sincere friend of 
these immigrants, there is no room to doubt. We 
are told in Luttrell’s diary that in response to a let- 
ter from the King of Prussia, she declared she had 
already given her ministers abroad, instructions to 
aid the French Protestants and would further aid 
them as far as lay in her power. The fact is that 
her treatment of them while in England was every- 
thing that could reasonably be expected of her, 
and that she even sent assistance to those in Holland, 
clearly shows that the earnest sympathies of the 
warm hearted Queen were thoroughly aroused in the 
cause of these homeless wanderers. If any proclama- 
tion had been issued by her, it would surely be in 


or four thousand Germans went in 1709, to Holland, and were thence 
transported to England.’’ Rupp’s Hist. Lancaster county, p. 182. 

Léehr says: Da verzweifelten viele am Leben, wad als die Einladung 
der englischen Konigin Anna, eine freie Uberfahrt nach Amerika, und 
gutes Land umsonst zu gewinnen, den Rhein entlang verkundigt wurde, 
brach man in Masse auf, und es begab sich jener Zug der mehr als 
dreiszig tausand Deutchen, welcher ein Denkmal ist des deutchen 
Elends.”’ Die Deutchen in Amerika, p. 42. 

Rupp evidently followed Léehr blindly as others have done since. If 
these writers have any evidence of what they assert why have they not 
produced it, or indicated chapter and verse where it may be found? [| 
reiterate therefore that I am fully persuaded the story is a mere figment 
of the imagination, having its origin in the Queen’s well-known 
kindly attitude towards these peop'e. 
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evidence somewhere. But even the inquiry insti- 
gated by the House of Commons as to the causes of 
this influx of Palatines, and undertaken by an oppo- 
site administration, failed to reveal anything of the 
kind. Surely if there had been such a thing, it 
would have been discovered. I am fully satisfied 
therefore, that no such document was ever issued, 
either by the Government or by the Queen. It was 
simply one way of accounting for a perplexing con- 
dition of things." 


THE COLD WINTER OF 1708-9. 


I am inclined to believe that a most potent cause 
in bringing about this remarkable migration was the 
cold winter of 1708-9. All the contemporary author- 


44> The Ministry at this period was Whig. Charles Spencer, Earl of 
Sunderland was Secretary of State, from 1706 until 1710; and Sidney, 
Earl of Godolphin, was Lord High Treasurer, from 1702 until 1710. In 
the latter year, however, there was a change in the political complexion 
of the country. The Tories came into power, with Henry St. John, 
Viscount Bolingbroke, as Foreign Secretary, and Robert Harley, Earl 
of Oxford, as Chancellor of the Exchequer. The German immigration 
having been most distasteful to the majority of the English people, 
especially the lower classes, the new Ministry at once proceeded to make 
itself popular by beginning an inquiry into the causes of the coming of so 
many thousands of these people. A parliamentary committee consisting 
of sixty-nine members of the House was appointed to make a searching 
investigation “upon what invitation or encouragement the Palatines 
came over and what moneys were expended in bringing them into 
Great Britain, and for maintaining them here, and by whom paid,”’ 
but nothing was discovered incriminating the former administration, or 
connecting the Queen with the movement except in a way to do her ex- 
ceeding honor. This investigation was a fortunate thing, inasmuch 
asit has made us acquainted with much concerning this movement 
which otherwise might never have been disclosed. 
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ities are agreed as to its unexampled severity. It 
was general throughout Western Europe, but 
especially was it felt among the starving citizens of 
the Palatinate, whose lands and homes had so long 
and so often been despoiled by persecutions and wars. 
The pen almost refuses to do its task when asked to 
tell of the hundreds of strong men who, during that 
memorable winter, lay down to die of cold and hunger 
in the once fruitful valley of the Rhine. So intense 
was the cold that even the wild animals of the forest 
and the birds of the air were frozen to death. Wine 
was frozen in the casks and bottles. The vineyards 
were frozen to the ground and the fruit trees com- 
pletely destroyed.” 

Tindal refers to the intense frost of that winter. 
He says: “The severity of the winter season was 
very remarkable this year, (1708-9), for it began to 
freeze the night before Christmas Day, with great 
- violence, and not long after fell great snows. 
Those who compared the great frost of 1683-4 
with this, observed that the first was generally a 
bright one, and continued about two months without 
interruption; but the latter mostly dark, with some 
intervals lasted a month longer; during which many 
cattle, especially sheep, and likewise birds, perished. 
The Thames was frozen over, and on the 3rd of 
January, people began to erect booths and set up 
tents on the ice. This occasioned a thin harvest and 


1) See Léehr, who says: “Endlich kam der griiszliche Winter von 
1709, hinzu, wo die Végel in der Luft und das Wild in den Waldern. 
erfroren und die Menchen verhungerten. Page 42. 
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this a scarcity of corn. ‘This great frost was general 
in Europe, but most severely felt in France, where in 
most places the fruit trees were killed, and the corn 
frozen to the ground, which occasioned there a dread- 
ful calamity and desolation.”’”® 

Need we wonder, therefore, that these wretched 
people, who had previously undergone so much from 
the invasions of contending armies, were at length 
driven to despair by this terrible visitation of the 
forces of nature? Where armies were no longer 
able to collect resources, what hope was there for the 
individual citizen? ‘Their heart-rending lamenta- 
tions filled the listening air and existence seemed 
only possible in another clime and under new condi- 
tions. ‘To make matters worse, even in that time of 
dire distress, speculators came to the front, bought 
the grain that frugal farmers had saved and sought 
to make a profit even out of famine. Nor could all 
the efforts on the part of the government check it. 
An eye witness says of the financial situation: ‘No- 
body could pay any more, because nobody was paid. 
The people of the country in consequence of exactions 
had become insolvent; commerce dried up and 
brought no returns. Good faith and confidence were 
abolished.” Chaos, ruin and universal suffering 
prevailed. 

I come now to what, after all, may be ascribed the 
principal cause leading up to this extraordinary 


16 Tindal’s History of England, Book xxvi. See also James’ History 
of Louis XIV. 
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movement. William Penn had made two visits to 
Germany, one in 1671 and the second in 1677. At 
that time he had not yet acquired the Province that 
was to make his name so memorable. But he be- 
came well known through the peculiar religious 
tenets he advocated and attempted to spread. Later, - 
when the owner of Pennsylvania, he spared no efforts 
to attract colonists from Germany. Not only did he 
write full descriptions of the Province where lands 
were almost given away, but political and religious 
toleration was proclaimed as the very corner stone of 
his new government. Many of these attractively 
written brochures are still extant to show us how 
great were the efforts to arouse the spirit of emigra- 
tion. 

Then, too, the spirit of speculation stepped in and 
did much to forward the project. One company 
after another was formed to arouse and encourage 
the migrating impulse. The West India Company, 
The Frankford Company and many more were 
engaged in this work. Seidensticker tells us that 
the latter company is directly attributable to Penn. 
He also asserts that Penn gave the first impulse to 
this German exodus.” Bancroft bears testimony to 
the same effect. The climate, resources and general 
advantages of Penn’s Province were well known all 
over Germany. 

It is true that more than a generation had passed 


“ Der anstosz zur deutchen Auswanderung im eigentlichen Sinne ging 
von William Penn aus. Bilder, p. 4. 
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by since the gentle Quaker’s, visit to the Rhine pro- 
vinces, and many of those who had met him face to 
face were no longer among the living. But there were 
still some there who had seen and heard him. A new 
series of publications also began to appear about the 
year 1700, and these were widely distributed all over 
Germany and the Low Countries. Once more the 
tales of a land flowing with milk and honey were 
told; a land where the climate was more temperate 
than in Germany; where the conditions of life were 
most desirable; where all creeds were tolerated ; 
where kings and priestcraft were unknown; where 
universal freedom prevailed; where strife never 
came; where not only ease and comfort but certain 
wealth awaited the industrious settlers :—this and 
much more was heard around every fireside and fell 
like the voice of enchantment upon the ears of the 
harried and starving Palatines. There was also an 
old German prophecy to the effect that in America 
they would prosper and be happy.” With all these 
things continually pressed upon their attention, and 
with the grim spectre of spoliations, hardships, in- 
tolerance and want rising gloomily out of the past, 
need we seek further, need we even wonder, that 


18 “Meanwhile the news spread abroad that William Penn, the 
‘Quaker, had opened ‘an asylum to the good and the oppressed of every 
nation,’ and humanity went through Europe, gathering the children of 
misfortune From England and Wales, from Scotland and Ireland and 
the Low Countries emigrants crowded to the land of promise.’’ 

Bancroft’s United States, vol. 2, p. 391. 

1 FE. K. Martin. The Mennonites. 
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entire communities uprose as one man, shook the 
dust of the Fatherland from their feet—that Father- 
land so dear to the German heart—and with little or 
no preparation, took flight for a land where their 
lives should thereafter be passed in plenty and in 
peace ? 

Another cause and by no means an unimportant 
one must also be mentioned. ‘The colonists who had 
come to Pennsylvania prior to 1709, were, with very 
few exceptions, satisfied with the condition of things 
as they found them. ‘The Germantown colony itself 
was in the land business, and therefore interested in 
bringing over as many colonists as possible. Selfish 
motives may have moved the people of Germantown 
equally with their desire to benefit their countrymen, 
but whatever the motive, it turned the expectant 
eyes and the waiting footsteps towards the New 
World. 


BRITAIN’S NATURALIZATION ACT. 


Still another cause remains to be mentioned. For 
twenty years the passage of a general naturalization 
law for Protestant foreigners coming into, or residing 
in the Kingdom, conditioned on their taking the 
oaths and communing in the English church, had 
been discussed in the newspapers and by pamphlet- 
eers. Up to this time Holland had drawn to herself 
most of the German Protestants who had emigrated 
from Catholic states, enriching that country by their 
industries and their thrift. Englishmen were 
anxious to turn at least a portion of these people 
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across the channel. ‘This eventually led to the pas- 
sage of the naturalization law.” Luttrell thought 
this matter so important that he gave it close atten- 
tion in his diary as the following will show: 


Saturday, Feb. 5, 1709. The Commons this day 
gave leave to bring in a bill for naturalizing all 
foreign protestants. 

Thursday, Feb. 24. This day a second time the 
bill for naturalizing foreign protestants, and com- 
mitted it for Monday. 

Tuesday, 1 March. Yesterday the Commons in a 
Committee, went through the bill for naturalizing 
foreign protestants, and to be repeated to-morrow. 

Thursday, 3 March. The Commons ordered the 
bill for naturalizing foreign protestants to be engrost. 

Thursday, March 24. Yesterday the Lords Com- 
missioners appointed by her Majesty, sent for the 
Commons to come up to the House of Peers, and 
gave the royal assent to the bill for naturalizing pro- 
testants. 

Saturday, 14 May. A great many poor German 
and French protestants have taken the oaths this 


20 An extract from the oath which these naturalized foreigners were 
compelled to take, is here given : 

Ich, A. B. schwere, dass ich von ganzem Herzen verabscheue und 
abschwere, als gottlos und ketzerisch, die verdammte Lehre und Satz, 
dass Fiirsten, welche der PAPST, oder der Romische Stuhl, hat in 
Bann gethan, kénnen von ihren Unterthanen, oder sonst jemanden, abge- 
setzt und ermordet werden. Und ich bekenne, dass kein ausliindischer 
Fiirst, Person, Prilat, Stand order Potentat habe, oder soll haben, 
einige Jurisdiction, Gewalt, Oberherrschaft, Vorzug, oder Autoritit in 
Geistlichen und Kirchen-Sachen in diesem Ko6nigreich. So helfe mir 
Gott. 


fo 


are 
& CHARLES Cnr/ of SUNDERLAND. 


Secretary of State of Great Britain from 1706 
until 1'710. 
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week at the Queen’s Bench Court, in order to their 
naturalization by the late act.” 

While the act was passed about the time the first 
emigrants began to arrive, and would therefore not 
seem to have been an inducing cause, yet the con- 
current testimony of a number of authorities on this 
point seems nevertheless to give color to this fact. 

One authority say: “In consequence of the natural- 
ization act, there came over in May, 7000 of the poor 
Palatines and Swabians, who had been utterly ruined 
and driven from their habitations by the French.” 
Dick Steele, when the immigration had set in, said 
in the 7at/er: “Our late act of naturalization hath 
had so great effect in foreign parts, that scme princes 
have prohibited the French refugees in their domin- 
ions to sell or transfer their estates to any other of 
their subjects; and at the same time have granted 
them greater immunities than they hitherto enjoyed. 
It has been also thought necessary to restrain their 
own subjects from leaving their country on pain of 
death.” The latter clause no doubt refers to the 
Elector Palatine himself, as Luttrell under date of 
April 28, says: “Foreign letters advise that the. 
Elector Palatine, upon many families leaving his. 
dominions and gone to England to be transported to 
Pennsylvania, has published an order making it 
death and confiscation of goods, for any of his sub- 


20a A Brief Historical Relation of State Affairs from Sept. 1678 to April, 
1714. By Narcissus Luttrell, Oxford, 1857. 6 vols. 

21 Anderson’s History of England. 

22 Tatler, No. 13, May, 1709. 
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jects to quit their native countries.”” It must be con- 


fessed, that cause and effect in this case seem to fol- 
low each other very closely, but no doubt it was well 
known that the law would be passed and men made 
ready in anticipation. Holland, too, seems to have 
thought the act had something to do with the great 
outgoing of the people, as on the 24th of June, just 
three months after the English law was promulgated, 
the States General issued a proclamation, offering to 
naturalize all the refugees from France and other 
countries who had sought a domicile in Holland, and 
confer on them and all other worthy persons who 
might hereafter come, all the privileges of citizen- 
SHiDe 

While various accounts, among them those set 
forth by the Palatines themselves after they arrived 
in England, give various reasons for this extraordi- 
nary movement, yet through them all runs one long, 
unvarying refrain—the hope of bettering themselves, 
of securing religious toleration and domestic tran- 
quillity. I say again, therefore, as I have already 
said, that no one reason or cause was responsible for 
this remarkable movement, but that it was the result 
of a combination of causes, which had long been at 
work, and which at length made themselves seen 
and felt in the manner here set forth. 


23 Luttrell’s Diary. 
38a See Appendix D. 
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E now come to the 

long stay of these 
Palatines in London and 
the surrounding coun- 
try, a stay that was not 
more agreeable to them 
than it was unwelcome 
to the English. Never 
before, perhaps, were 
emigrants seeking new 
homes in a distant land, 
so poorly provided with 


money and the other necessaries of life to support 
them on their way, as were these Palatines. All 
contemporary accounts agree on this point and there 
is besides abundant evidence to sustain them. 
Ships had to be provided by the English govern- 
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ment to bring them from Rotterdam. From the day 
of their arrival in London they required the assist- 
ance of the English to keep them from starving. 
There was little or no work ; bread was dear, and the 
only thing to do was to bridge the crisis by raising 
money by public subscriptions. On June 7, 1709, the 
Justices of the Peace for the county of Middlesex, 
sent a petition to the Queen, asking for authority to 
take up collections in their behalf in all the churches, 
as well as from the public generally, throughout the 
county. The Queen not only granted the desired 
authority, but on June 16, in Council, she being 
present, orders were prepared and a Brief was issued 
at once. This Brief was soon thereafter made to ex- 
tend to the entire kingdom, including Scotland and 
Wales, the need having grown from day to day, and 
the charge on the crown having become a burden. In 
this paper recital was made of the many hardships 
these people had suffered in their own country during 
the previous years, and it was ordered that collections 
should be lifted in all the churches, and that the 
curates and wardens should proceed from house to 
house, asking for contributions which were to be dis- 
tributed among the needy Palatines through a Royal 
Comunission, which included the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Lord High Chancellor, the Dukes of 
Devonshire, Newcastle,:Somerset, Ormond, Bedford, 
and Buckingham, besides many of the most eminent 
persons among the gentry.” 

The well known Bishop Burnet, who throughout 
these troublesome times was the staunch friend of 
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the Palatines, at the same time sent out a circular 
letter to the clergy of his diocese, asking their earn- 
est efforts to stir up the people to be liberal in this 
charity. The result of these efforts was that the 
large sum of 419,838.11 was collected and distrib- 
uted to relieve their necessities. Considering the 
difference in the value of money between that period 
and the present time, it must be admitted the 
Englishmen were liberal, especially when we remem- 
ber how long wars, and the payment of subsidies to 
other nations, absorbed the money of the English 
nation. At that very hour, the King of Denmark, 
the King of Portugal, the Duke of Savoy, the King 
of Prussia, the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel, the Elec- 
tor of Treves and the Elector Palatine were all 
heavily subsidized by the English Government, on 
account of the war then carried on. 

But while food was thus provided, shelter was also 
needed. The Queen directed that a thousand tents 
be taken out of the Tower of London for their use. 
But of course these were far from sufficient, and for 
a time even no suitable place to pitch them could be 
found. Eventually, part were set up on Blackheath,” 


*4 In Appendix C will be found the full text of the petition sent to the 
Queen by the Justices of the Peace for the county of Middlesex, as well 
as the ‘‘Brief’’ issued by the Queen in response to the same. A full 
list of the persons who were appointed to superintend these collections 
is also appended as a matter of historic interest. One hundred persons 
were engaged in the work. 

2% Blackheath was a large, elevated, open common in the county of 
Kent, seven miles south-east of London. Once it was of considerable 
size but it has been encroached upon to such an extent that at present it 
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on the south side of the Thames, near Greenwich, 
and the rest at Camberwell.” Some found lodgings 
in private houses; others were permitted to occupy 
barns until harvest time, when, of course they would 
be required to house the crops. Sir Charles Cox 
gave up his large warehouse, although desired by the 
parish officers not to do so, for fear of the expense 
and of probable infection. He offered it for two 


comprises only about 70 acres. For several hundred years it has been a 
favorite holiday resort of the citizens of London. The inimitable diarist 
Samuel Pepys, speaks of having gone there in 1665 to test a carriage 
fitted with springs, a new invention, it would seem. This high-lying 
spot was also a favorite military camping ground. John Evelynsays, 
under date of June 10, 1673, ‘we went, after dinner, to see the formal 
and formidable camp on Blackheath, raised to invade Holland; or, as 
others suspected, for another design.’’ In 1683 he visited the same spot 
to see ‘‘the new fair,’’ it pretended to be for the sale of cattle he tells us, 
but adds, ‘‘There appeared nothing but an innumerable assembly of 
people from London, peddlers, &c.’’ Again in 1685 he was there to see 
six Scotch and English regiments encamped there, about to return to 
Holland: ‘‘The King and Queen came to see them exercise.’? The 
last visit he records was made on July 20, 1690, on which day, ‘‘a camp 
of about 4,000 men was begun to be formed on Blackheath.” 

Blackheath is also noted for being the scene of some of the most im- 
portant occurrences in the English history. The peasant revolt under 
Wat Tyler originated there. Jack Cade, the leader of the insurrection of 
1450, when he marched on London with upwards of 15,000 adherents, 
encamped on this historic spot. The revolutionary Cornishmen under 
Lord Audley in 1497 also made it their stopping place. The Danes, at 
the time of their invasion of Britain, in 1o11, encamped here. To this 
renowned place flocked all London to welcome Henry V. upon his 
return to England after winning the glorious field of Agincourt Here 
also, Charles IT, on his way from Dover met the army of the Restoration. 
Blackheath, even so late as the closing years of the eighteenth century 
was a famous resort of highwaymen and some of the most notorious cut- 
purses in England’s criminal annals made it the scene of their exploits. 
[See Evelyn’s Diary : Chambers Encyclopedia, etc. ] 

25 Camberwell was, and is a parish and suburb of London, in the 
county of Surry, distant about two miles from St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
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months without rent, but conditioned that if they 
remained longer he was to be paid for the entire time. 
He was paid 100 guineas to allow them to remain 
until they were sent to Ireland and elsewhere. He 
received that sum on Feb. 9, 1710. Fourteen hun- 
dred were lodged there. 

Meanwhile the Board of Trade, which had the 
general supervision of the whole business, was not 
idle. ‘The records of this Board, which have been 
rendered accessible during the past few months in 
this country, give ample testimony to the trouble and 
anxiety these people were causing the Government. 
It met almost daily in the palace of Whitehall and 
from the proceedings we get a clear idea of what was 
done to support and establish them.” 


26a See Appendix B. 

27 The historian, Macaulay, calls Whitehall ‘‘the most celebrate d palace 
in which the Eng ish sovereigns have ever dwelt.’’? It once occupied an 
area of great extent, fronting the Thames on the east, St James Park on 
the west and stretching from Scotland Yard on the north to Cannon-row on. 
the south. If the walls of this venerable structure could record the say- 
ings and doings they have heard and witnessed, the chronicle would 
almost fill up the medizval history of England. From. the days 
of the Tudors to those of the Stuarts, the names of the most 
illustrious personages in the history of the empire have been closely 
associated with this famous place 

Its original name was York House, so named by Cardinal Wolsey, 
who once lived in it, but when that proud prelate lost the favor of his 
Sovereign, it was surrendered to the crown, when it received its present 
name. It was the palace of the Kings of England from the reign of 
Henry VIII, to William III. There was at one time a thoroughfare 
through it to St. Margaret’s cemetery which offended King Henry VIII, 
so he opened a new burying ground at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. In 
front of the banqueting hall of the palace, on January 30, 1649, was 
enacted one of the darkest scenes in all English history, the executiom 
on the scaffold of Charles I. 
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German Clergymen Called tn. 43 


Several times it was proposed to locate them in 
different parts of the kingdom itself. ‘They called 
to their assistance the Lutheran and Reformed 
clergymen in London, three in number, at the time, 
who it seems were located in the Savoy district, and 


In addition to being the Royal residence, Whitehall was also the place 
where all the public officials of the Kingdom had their offices. The 
Treasury, the offices of the Privy Council, of the Secretary of State, 
of the Lords of the Board of Trade, and indeed all the important 
public departments were located here. It was in the rooms of the 
Board of Commissioners for the Colonies that all the discussions con- 
cerning the Palatines were carried on, as will be seen by a reference to 
Appendix B. It is this fact that gives us a direct interest in this famous 
building and has led me to introduce a pictorial illustration of it in this 
connection. 

On January 4, 1698, a most disastrous fire broke out in the Palace 
lasting all night, and by morning some of the most notable parts of the 
‘structure had been swept away. Many masterpieces of art and other 
treasures were destroyed. Macaulay devotes several pages in Chap. 
xxiii of his History to this occurrence 

*°8-The ““SAvoy’’ is a well known district in London. The ‘‘Savoy 
Palace’’ was built here by Peter of Savoy in the first part of the XIV 
century. It was the scene of many stirring events in English history. 
It was destroyed by Wat Tyler and his fellow reb Is in 1381. Henry VII 
rebuilt it and endowed it as a hospital King Charles I established a 
French church there. Fleetwood describes it in 1581 as ‘the chief 
nurserie of evil people, rogues and masterless men,’’ it having become 
a refuge for poor debtors when fleeing from their creditors. The London 
Postman of 1696 says ‘“‘a person going into the Savoy to collect a debt 
due him was seized by the inhabitants and according to usual custom, 
dipped in tar and rolledin feathers.’’? In 1661 the Commission appointed 
to revise the Book of Common Prayer met here, and was known as the 
Savoy Conference. 

In 1694 a German Lutheran congregation was established in the Savoy 
district and met in the Savoy chapel. It is this church, known as St. 
Mary’s of Savoy and the clergymen who ministered therein in 1709 to 
which allusion is madeabove. At this period there seem to have been three 
clergymen there; George Andreas Ruperti Mr. Tribekko and (perhaps) 
Mr. Treke. These were the persons who seem also to have had general 
charge of the newly arrived Germans. It was here that their spiritual 
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THE SAVOY PALACE AND CHAPEL. 


these, from time to time, every few days in fact, made 
reports of the numbers of the Palatines, their con- 


home was and here the ministrations of the church were given them. 
Here the sacraments were administered and here, when they died, as 
many hundreds did, the last rites were performed and they were laid to 
rest in the burial ground belonging to the church. It is a ‘‘God’s acre’”’ 
to which the men of German blood, wherever they may be, will 
always turn with feelings of profound interest and reverence. 

A German Reformed congregation was also established within the 
bounds of the Savoy district, about the year 1697. One of its earliest pas- 
tors was the Rev. Planta, who was also the Chief Librarian of the British 
Museum, and Secretary of the Royal Academy of Sciences. A few 
years later the Congregation was in charge of the Rev. Dr. Gottfried 
Woide, who also became Chief Librarian of the British Museum. 
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dition, needs, and occupations.” It was stated that 
most of the men were husbandmen, and many of the 
rest handcraftsmen, while the women could spin and 
knit. The first 852 were allowed £20 per day. It 
was also proposed that they be granted parcels of 
land in her Majesty’s forests and chases in order to 
convert them to tillage. A proposition was also re- 
ceived from the Society of London for Mines Royal, 
proposing the employment of the strongest in the 
silver and copper mines of Penlyn and Merioneth- 
shire. A project for settling some of them in Staf- 
fordshire and Gloucestershire, proposed by Lord 
Chamberlain, was also considered. Eventually it was 
found this would entail a cost of £150,000 andit was 
abandoned. It was suggested to employ some of 
them in the mines of Wales. It was agreed, how- 
ever, to give special encouragement to persons and 
parishes who should be willing to receive them, and 
the sum of £5 was offered per head, the Queen to be 
at the charge of sending them to their respective 
places. 

Still the allowance of the government was in- 
sufficient to properly sustain these people, and they 
were obliged to beg for bread on the streets of Lon- 
don, and this begging was principally done by the 
married women. 

A contemporary publication in summing up these 
events said: ‘Some well meaning but perhaps not 
sufficiently thoughtful persons, touched by the suffer- 


29 See Appendix B. 
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KIRCHEN 
ORDNUNG. 


DerChriftlichen und der ungeanderten 
Augfpurgifchen Confefhion 


Zugethanen 


Gemeinde in Lonpon, 
Welche, 


Durch Gottliche Verleyhung, 
Im 1694. Jahre, 


Am x9ten Sonntage nach dem Felt der Herligen 
Dresfaltigkeir, 


Solenniter Eingeweyhet und Eingefegnet 
worden, 


In St. Mary’s Savoy. 


Ep. 1. Cor. 14. v. 33. 40. 

GOTT sft nicht ein GOTT der Unordnung, fondern des 
Friedens, wie in allen Gemeinen der Heiligen. Laffe 
es alles ehrlich und ordentlich zugehen. 

Roms 15. v. 133. 
Der GOTT des Friedens fey mit euch allen! Amen. 


TITLE PAGE OF PRAYER-BOOK OF THE GERMAN SAVOY 
CONGREGATION IN LONDON. USED IN 
PENNSYLVANIA PRIOR TO 1748. 


Catholics Sent Back. AT 


ings of the Palatines, ruined through long wars and 
heavy taxes, had allowed themselves to be informed 
that these people could be better cared for in England 
if they betook themselves thither, and from thence 
to places to be indicated. This resulted in a great 
uprising in the Palatinate and the adjoining regions, 
so that the people hastened to England in great 
numbers, hoping to find there long desired happiness 
and abundance of food, and in a short time many 
thousands reached English soil, so that in May, 6520 
persons had arrived. It had been the intention to. 
provide for all of these in the Province of Kent, 
negotiations had been begun to purchase the large 
forest and zoological garden at Coloham, belonging 
to Sir Joseph Williamson, and which had been 
offered for sale, but he declined to sel it although 
offered its full value according to the estimates of 
the day. Meanwhile the poor people lay there and 
more were almost daily added to their number. 
Germany was notified that no more could be re- 
ceived, and several hundred Catholics were sent back 
with alms, because they could not be allowed to 
remain under the laws of the realm. For the 
remainder huts were built and a number of dwelling 
places in Hampshire allotted them to live in. One 
hundred commissioners,” representing all ranks and 
conditions, were appointed, among them dukes, mar- 
graves, earls, bishops and others, and a collection 
throughout the entire kingdom was permitted for 


80 For complete list of the names see Appendix C. 
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their benefit, which must have produced a large sum, 
because some persons contributed 500 thalers and 
others even 1000, and the Queen herself ordered a 
daily distribution of 800 thalers among them, and 
also gave them 1000 High-German Bibles.” 

From the beginning they were objects of dislike 
by the poorer classes of the English people. It was 
said they came to eat the bread of Englishmen and 
reduce the scale of wages; the latter, it was alleged, 
had already fallen from 18 pence to 15 pence where 
they were encamped. “It was also charged that 
they retained their love of their native land, corre- 
sponded with their friends in Germany and might 
act as spies, and eventually might even destroy the 
true British character of the race.” ‘These represen- 
tations excited a rancorous prejudice against these 
unfortunates. To many Englishmen the name of 
German was synonymous with that of Roman 
Catholic. Hence the dislike and distrust with 
which the majority of the lower ranks among the 
English regarded these people. ‘The Tories refused 
to employ or relieve any except such as were Protes- 
tants, and willing to become members of the Church 
of England. The French refugees who had settled 
there and who had themselves fled from persecution, 


are said to have been the most pitiless and jealous 
Oral 


3. The ‘‘Theatrum Europaeum.”’ 


*” Cassell’s England. Geschichte und. Zustanden, p. 43. Geschichs- 
bliatter, p. 24. 
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Offer by Indian Chiefs. 49 


To many Englishmen, especially among the lower 
orders, the name of German was synonymous with 
that of Roman Catholic, and this fact served to inten- 
sify the dislike with which these colonists were re- 
garded upon their arrival in England. 

It is hardly to be wondered at, therefore, if the 
lower classes of Englishmen not only did all they 
could to drive these Germans out of London, but 
should resort to actual violence to do so. According 
to Loher and Kapp, upon one occasion no fewer 
than 2000 infuriated Englishmen, armed with axes, 
scythes and smith hammers, made an attack upon 
one of the German encampments, and struck down 
all who did not flee. The same writers tell us that 
at this time there happened to be in London five 
chiefs of the Mohawk tribe of Indians, who had come 
to ask the assistance of her Majesty’s Government 
against the attacks of the French in Canada. ‘These, 
in the course of their wanderings in the neighbor- 
hood of London, came upon the Palatine encampment 
at Blackheath, and seeing their poverty and wretched 
condition, inquired as to the cause. Being told that 
the earnest longing of these people was lands in 
America where they could live and help themselves, 
they were so moved by what they heard, that they 
invited the Germans to come to them in America and 
offered Queen Anne a gift of rich lands whereon they 
might settle.” 


33 Léher: Die Deutchen in Amerika, p. 43. See also Hallische 
Nachrichten, 973-981. 
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But it was not those in the humbler walks of life 
alone who spoke unkindly of these miserable wander- 
ers. Dean Swift had this untruthful fling at them: 
‘“Some persons, whom the voice of the nation 
authorizes me to call her enemies, taking advantage 
of the general naturalization act, had invited over a 
great number of foreigners of all religions, under the 
name of Palatines, who understood no trade or handi- 
craft, yet rather chose to beg than labor ; who, besides 
infesting our streets, bred contagious diseases by 
which we lost in natives thrice the number of popu- 
lation gained in foreigners.” In reply to this charge 
of the witty, but bitter, dean of St. Patrick’s, I may 
say I have nowhere discovered any evidence of the 
charges he makes concerning an unusual mortality 
among the English people, through contact with the 
Palatines. If there was any cause whatever, it was 
doubtless exaggerated to lend point to the pen of a 
caustic Tory writer. It is not to be denied, however, 
that insufficient nourishment and exposure had intro- 
duced much sickness among them. ‘The report to the 
House of Commons on April 14, 1711, of the Com- 
mittee appointed to consider the petition of the Min- 
isters, Church Wardens and Inhabitants of St. 
Olathe, in Southwark, County of Surrey, proves that. 
Swift’s charge that they understood no trade or 
handicraft is wholly untrue, as the numerous lists 
made of these people show.** ‘That they did beg is 
true, but it was from necessity and not from choice, 


54 Examiner, 41, 45. 


A Champion in Marlborough. oa 


as a score of authorities fully prove, and none but him 
deny. 

But it must not be supposed that the entire body 
of the English people were arrayed against these 
long-suffering wanderers. If they had plenty of 
enemies they also had some good friends. ‘The great 
Duke of Marlborough spoke warmly in their favor 
before the Ministry, during the period of their great- 
est coming. ‘They were of the race which had filled 
the ranks of that sturdy champion of Protestantism, 
Gustavus Adolphus, and Marlborough had himself 
seen their heroism displayed upon many a stricken 
field, under his own command. England needed 
soldiers, and he well knew the world had none better. 

But no man did the Palatines better service than 


Sta “At several Times, from the first of May last past, to the 18th of July 
1709, there have been landed in England of these distressed Palatines, the 
exact Number of 10,000 Souls. ‘Those that arrived at the two first 
Times, viz: from the first of May, to the rath of June, consisted of Men 
having families, 1278 ; Wives, 1234; Widows, 89; unmarry’d Men, 384; 
unmarry’d Women, 106: Boys above 14 Years of Age, 379 ;.Girls above 
14 Years, 374; Boys under 14 Years, 1367; Girls under 14 Years, 1309. 
So that the whole Number of the two first Numbers landed, were 
6,520. 

Of these, there are Husbandmen and vine dressers, 1083 ; School- 
masters, 10; Herdsmen, 4; Wheelwrights, 13; Smiths, 46; Cloth and 
Linnen Weavers, 66; Carpenters, 90; Bakers 32; Masons, 48 ; Coopers 
and Brewers, 48; Joiners, 20; Shoemakers, 40; Taylors, 58; Butchers, 
15; Millers, 27; Sadlers, 7 ; Stocking-weavers, 5; Tanners, 7 ; Miners, 
3; Brick-makers, 6; Hatters, 3; Hunters, 5; Turners, 6; Surgeons, 3; 
Locksmiths, 2; Bricklayers, 4; Glasiers, 2; Hatters, 3; Silver-smiths, 
2; Carvers, 2; 1 Cook and 1 Student. To which above 1500 being 
added, that arriv’d in the River of Thames, July 18, and others at other 
Times, whose Families, Trades and Employment are not yet distin- 
guish’d or number’d, makes the Number of the Palatines amount in the 
whole to about 10,000 Souls.’’ Palatine Refugees in England, pp. 19-20. 
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Bishop Burnet.® Early and late he was their stead- 
fast champion. When the bill to naturalize such as 
were willing to take the oath of allegiance, and re- 
ceive the sacrament in any Protestant Church, came 


35 Among the few men of prominence and influence, who during those 
trying times resolutely stood up and unselfishly endeavored to meliorate 
the condition of these Palatines, the name of Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of 
Salisbury, must ever occupy a foremost place. Next to the Queen her- 
self, they seem to have had no better friend. 

Burnet was born in Edinburg in 1643. He entered Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, at the age of ten. After taking his degree he gave himselt 
to the study of law, and afterwards to Divinity. He studied Hebrew in 
Holland and later became Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Glasgow. He resigned his chair and went to London, where he was 
made chaplain to the Rolls Chapel and lecturer at St. Clements. In 
1679-81 he published the first two volumes of his History of the Refor- 
mation, for which Parliament gave him a vote of thanks. He had sided 
with the moderate party and upon his refusal to attach himself to that ot 
the King, he was deprived of his lectureship. After this he passed to 
the continent, travelling in Switzerland, Italy, France and Germany. He 
made the acquaintance of the Prince of Orange, with whom he became 
a favorite. When William came over to England. Burnet accompanied 
him as chaplain and in 1689 was made Bishop of Salisbury. He was of 
a disputatious temperament and was involved in many troubles in con- 
sequence. He was a voluminous author. He died in 1715 and his 
‘History of his Own Time”’ was not published until after his death. In 
politics he was a Whig and in consequence was assailed by Swilt, Pope 
and other Tory writers. He was a broad churchman, sincere in his 
views, of strict morality, great charity and moderation, honest and 
earnest, but sometimes inclined to be warped in his judgments. 

Macaulay devotes several pages of his brilliant history to an analysis 
of Burnet’s character. He alludes to his many faults of understanding 
and temper, but says: “Yet Burnet, though open in many respects to 
ridicule, and even to serious censure, was no contemptible man. His 
parts were quick, his industry unwearied, hls reading various and most 
extensive. He was at once a historian, an -antiquary, a theologian, a 
pamphleteer, a debater and an active political leader ; and in every one 
of these he made himself conspicuous among able competitors.’’ The 
value of the services of this man to the cause of the poor Palatines, 
which he so warmly espoused, can hardly be over-estimated. 


GILBERT BURNET 


BISHOP OF SALISBURY 


OB,1714 -15, 


The Germans [ssue an Address. 3) 


up for action in the House of Lords, many of the 
ecclesiastical peers demanded that they should take 
it only in the Established Church, but Bishop Bur- 
net, greatly to the scandal of his brethren, advocated 
any Protestant form, and carried the day.® ‘The 
Bishop of Chester, a High Churchman, most earnestly 
opposed such liberal dealing with these foreign 
Protestants. 


ADDRESS OF THE PALATINES. 


The Palatines themselves, or some one in their be- 
half, issued the following address to the English 
people : 

‘We, the Poor Distressed /a/atiznes, whose utter 
Ruin was occasioned by the Merciless Cruelty of a 
Bloody Enemy, the French, whose prevailing Power 
some Years past, like a torrent, rushed into our 
Country and overwhelmed us at once; and being not 
Content with Money and Food Necessary for their 
Occasions, not only dispossessed us of all Support 
but inhumanly burnt our Houses to the Ground, 
whereby being deprived of all Shelter, we were 
turned into the open Fields, there with our Families 
to seek what shelter we could find, were obliged to 
make the earth our Repository for Rest, and the 
clouds our Canopy or Covering. 

‘“We poor wretches in this deplorable condition 
made our Humble Supplication and Cries to Al- 
mighty God, whose Omnisciency is extensive, who 
has promised to relieve all those that make their 


36 Cassell’s History of England. 
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Humble Supplications to him that he will hear them ; 
Relieve them and Support them in what Condition 
soever; and likewise has promised to all those who 
shall feed the Hungry, Cloath the Naked, and Com- 
fort the Distressed, they shall be received into his 
Everlasting Kingdom, where they shall be rewarded 
with Eternal Life. 

“We magnify the Goodness of our Great God, who 
heard our Prayers, and in his good Time disposed 
the Hearts of Good and Pious Princes to a Christian 
Compassion and Charity towards us in this deplor- 
able State, by whose Royal Bounties, and the large 
Donations of well disposed Quality and Gentry, we 
and our Children have been preserved from perishing 
with Hunger; but especially since our Arrival in 
this Land of Canaan, abounding with all Things 
necessary and convenient for Humane Life. 

‘Blessed Land ! Governed by the Mother of Europe, 
and the Best of Queens, in her Steadfastness and 
great Alacrity in Contributing largely, in all Re- 
spects, towards all her allies abroad for the speedy 
Reducing of the Exhorbitant Power of /vrance, and 
our great Hnemy, and likewise her Great Piety and 
Mild Government, and great Charity towards all Her 
Distressed Subjects at Home: And not Bounded 
here, but from afar has gathered Strangers and 
Despicable creatures (as a Hen her Chickens under 
her Wings) Scattered abroad, Destitute, Hungry, 
Naked, and in want of every Thing necessary for 
our Support. 

“This great Act of Charity towards us obliges us 
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and our Posterity to perpetuate Her name in our 
Families, and to render our Hearty Prayers to Al- 
mighty God, that he will be pleased to Bless Her 
Sacred Majesty with Long Life, and a Prosperous 
Reign, and this Nation with a Happy Peace and 
Plenty; and for the better obtaining of which may 
be given Her Repeated Victories over Her Enemies, 
which are the Redundant Rewards and Blessings of 
God upon Her in this Life, and may She be blest 
with an Immortal Crown that never fades. 

“We humbly intreat all Tradesmen not to Repine 
at the good Disposition of Her Sacred Majesty, and 
of the Quality and Gentry ; but with great Compas- 
sion join with them in their Charitable Disposition 
towards us, and with a cheerful Readiness Receive us 
at this Juncture, which we hope will be a means to 
redouble the Blessings of God upon this Nation. 

“We Intreat you to lay aside all Reflections and 
Imprecations, and Ill Language against us, for that 
is contradictory to a Christian Spirit, and we do as- 
sure you it shall be our Endeavours to act with great 
Humility and Gratitude, and to render our Prayers 
for you, which is all the Returns that can be made 
by your™ 


DISTRESSED BRETHREN, 
The Palatines. 


The English people manifested much interest in 
the religious well being of these sojcurners. This 
arose from diverse reasons, however. It was feared 


36 State of the Palatines, p. 6. 
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PASTORIUS’ GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Care for their Spiritual Welfare. Ly 


by some that if they remained permanently, they 
might join the ranks of the Dissenters; others in- 
terested themselves in their behalf because they 
wished to swell the ranks of the Established Church. 
A pamphlet was prepared in German and English 
for the use of the Palatines. It contained an address 
admonishing them to obey their Lord and Master’s 
commands and follow in the footsteps of his disciples, 
and to shun the works of the devil. It also included 
the Sermon on the Mount and several chapters of 
the gospel of St. Matthew. Several pages were com- 
posed especially for their benefit; first a general 
thanksgiving, a prayer for the Queen, one for times 
of great tribulation and one for morning and night, 
and for God’s grace and blessing. 

Some of the Catholics who were of Protestant 
descent changed their religion with alacrity. Those 
who were Lutherans communed in both the German 
and English churches. The proprietors of the 
Carolinas having manifested a disposition to take 
married men only to their colonies, this led to num- 
erous marriages among such as came over un- 
married. 

But all the while that these temporary arrange- 
ments for the care of these people were going on, 
the Government was not unmindful of the fact that 
sooner or later some permanent disposition of them 
must be made. In all, nearly 14,000 had come and 
with the exception of a few who had secured employ- 
ment and were self sustaining, they were supported 
at the public charge. A contract was made with a 
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merchant in the West Indies to send five hundred 
families to Barbadoes. I have not been able to find 
any evidence that this contract was carried out. 
Most probably it was not. 

A plan to locate a large number in Ireland was 
brought forward and consummated, but I have deemed 
this Irish colony, in view of its numbers and char- 
acter, deserving of a special chapter which will 
follow. 

The plan to locate them throughout the different 
counties of the kingdom was not given up. Lord 
Sunderland, who was the Secretary of State, wrote, 
among other letters, one to the Mayor of Canterbury, 
asking him to receive and permanently locate some 
of them. The letter was referred to the town 
Magistrates, who declined to take them upon the 
ground that their own poor were a heavy burden. 

But the bounty of £5 per head which, as has al- 
ready been mentioned, was offered to all parishes 
who would accept and settle Palatines, met with ac- 
ceptance in some localities. Under its provisions, 
Germans in limited numbers found their way into 
all parts of England. As the bounty, rather than 
the welfare of the immigrant was the main object in 
view by the communities that accepted these condi- 
tions, little attention was given to them thereafter, 
and they were left to take care of themselves in the 
best way they could. ‘The resu't was that many be- 
came dissatisfied with their lot after a while. They 
found no companionship among the English, who, 
as a rule, disliked as well as despised them, and, long- 
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ing for the association of their countrymen, many of 
them again found their way back to London and the 
various camps in the vicinity. There were some, 
however, who, located at great distances from the great 
metropolis, were from that cause, poverty and other 
reasons compelled to remain where they had been 
sent. From the large number that remains un- 
accounted for, after summing up those who were sent 
out of the country, the conclusion seems irresistible 
that some thousands remained for a term of years, 
or permanently, scattered throughout the United 
Kingdoms, and the city of London no doubt retained 
her full share. 

Captain Elkin of the English navy came forward 
with the proposition that 600 of them should be 
settled on the Scilly Islands, a small group off the 
southwest coast of England. Lord Sunderland 
thought well of the project, and on September 21, 
and October 2, 1709, two transports were sent down 
the Thames with 600 men on board, well provisioned 
and otherwise well provided for. For some unex- 
plained reason, these men were never sent to their 
destination, but after remaining on ship board three 
entire months, they were again set on shore on 
December 30, of the same year, and found their way 
back to Blackheath. The cost of this miserable 
failure was £821.18.5 for ship hire, and £665.0.6% 
more for victualling the same; a total of £1486.18.- 
Ir. 

Such of them as were Catholics, and refused to 
become Protestants, were returned to Holland at 
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Queen Anne’s cost, and furnished with the needed 
supplies to reach their own countries. 

Seeing no prospects of a speedy release from their 
wretched condition, one hundred and fifty of the 
able-bodied young men enlisted in the army and 
were sent to serve in Lord Gallaway’s regiment then 
on duty in Portugal. According to Luttrell’s diary 
some also enlisted in Lord Haye’s regiment. Some 
enlisted as sailors in the navy and were sent into 
foreign parts.” Death, too, came along and com- 
mitted havoc in their ranks. More than a thousand 
died in the encampment at Blackheath, happy in 
their release from want and misery. They were reluc- 
tant to be scattered all over the British dominions. 
Their hope had been to be settled together in the 
colonies of the New World, and to this desire they 
remained constant throughout all their terrible experi- 
ences. 

In April, 1709, the proprietors of Carolina had 
sold to two persons, Lewis Michell and Christo- 
pher De Graffenreid, ten thousand acres of land, in 
one body between the Neuse and Cape Fear rivers. 
Michell had previously been in the employ of the 
Canton of Bern, Switzerland, to look for lands in 
Pennsylvania, Virginia or the Carolinas, whereon a 
Swiss colony might be settled by that Canton, but 
the latter having given up the project, Michell and 
his partner conceived the idea of bringing over colo- 


7 “Etliche Sind mit der Ost Indischen Flatte in Ost Indien gangen , 
und daselbs zerstrenet.’? Das verlangte, nicht erlangte Canaan, p. 8. 
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nists themselves.* The Palatines became the object 
of their speculative enterprise, and they covenanted 
with the English Commissioners, that the latter 
should send over about one hundred families, in all 
about 650 persons, and locate them on these lands. 
The Commissioners allowed five pounds per head for 
the transporting of these settlers, supplied them with 
provisions for twelve months, and in addition gave 
them twenty shillings each out of the funds which 
had been raised by popular subscription. The colo- 
nists reached the confluence of the Neuse and Trent 
rivers in December, 1709, and were housed in tempor- 
ary shelters. In accordance with instructions from 
the home government, Governor Tryon allotted 100 
acres to each man, woman and child. 

A large number, perhaps as many as two or three 
thousand, were returned to the places from which 
they had originally come. Luttrell mentions that in 
May, 1710, Minister Dayrolle gave five florins each 
to 800 Palatines who were returned to their homes. 
Some of these,’as we have already seen, were Catho- 
lics, but many Protestants were also sent along, it 
being found impossible to dispose of them otherwise. 

The last large body to be sent away was the well- 
known colony that went to the State of New York 
under the plan submitted by Col. Hunter, then re- 
cently appointed Governor of that province, to the 
Board of Trade. It is not necessary that I should 
go into the details of this scheme, as they are 


88 Williamson’s North Carolina. 
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familiar to all, and will be fully dealt with in a 
future paper of this series. It is enough to say that 
three thousand two hundred were crowded into ten 
small-ships and set sail in March, 1710. They ar- 
rived at intervals between June 14 and July 24. 
Four hundred and seventy perished on the voyage. 

Not all, however, left England. Some had found 
permanent employment and a few had entered into. 
business. Some worked in her Majesty’s gardens 
and others on a canal at Windsor. A little hamlet 
arose on the west side of London where some houses 
had been erected for the use of these people, and to. 
this day they bear the name of the Palatine houses.” 

An account written at the period, gives us an in- 
sight into their manner of living at that time: 


LONDOD: Printed for Fo Bader, at the Black-Bey.in Potets 
Nefier- 2207» 5710. 


THIS QUAINT Woop CuT OF THE PERIOD SHOWS HOW THESE PEOPLE 
PASSED THEIR TIME WHILE CAMPED AT BLACKHEATH. 


“They spend their time very religiously and in- 
dustriously, having prayers morning and [evening,, 


39 H. A. Holmes. 
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with singing of psalms, and preaching every Sunday, 
where both old and young appear very serious and 
devout. Some employ themselves in making several 
toys of small value, which they sell to the multitudes 
that come daily to see them. ‘They are contented 
with very ordinary food, their bread being brown, and 
their meat of the coarsest and cheapest sort, which, 
with a few roots and herbs, they eat with much 
cheerfulness and thankfulness. Great numbers of 
them go every Sunday to their church in the Savoy 
and receive the Sacrament of their own ministers. 
Many of the younger are married every week; the 
women wear rosemary and the men laurel in their 
hair at the time of their marriage, adultery and 
fornication being much abhorred by them. When 
any are buried, all the attendants go singing after 
the corpse, and when they come to the grave the 
coffin is opened for all to see the body. After it is 
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PALATINES WORSHIPPING IN ST. MARY’S, OF SAVOY. 


laid in the ground they all sigh again for some time 
and then depart. They carry grown people upon a 
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bier and children upon their heads. On the whole 
they appear to be an innocent, laborious, peaceable, 
healthy and ingenious people, and may be rather 
reckoned a blessing than a burden to any nation 
where they shall be settled.” 

To give some idea of the class of persons who 
composed this great body of immigrants, the follow- 
ing list is submitted. I have found a number of 
such lists, but the one I quote is the fullest of 
them all and no doubt as reliable as any. This 
authority says that “ from the middle of April, 1709, 
till the middle of July, the arrivals in London were 
11,294 German Protestants, males and females. Of 
the males there were: husbandmen and vine dressers, 
foae.) Dakets, 78: masons, 477; carpenters, 124; 
shoemakers, 68; tailors, 99: butchers, 29; millers, 
45; tanners, 14; stocking weavers, 7; saddlers, 13; 
Paden lowers, 27>) ‘hatters, 2; lime. burners, 8; 
schoolmasters, 18; engravers, 2; brickmakers, 3; 
silversmiths, 2; smiths, 35; herdsmen, 3; black- 
smiths, 48; potters, 3; turners,6; barbers, 1; sur- 
geons, 2. Of these 11,294 there were 2556 who had 
families.””” 


40 State of the Palatines. 
Rupp’s note in Rush’s Essay on the manners and customs of the 
Germans of Pennsylvania 

4t As a matter of interest a second enumeration is given from Frank’s 
“ Frankfurter Mesz-Kalender von Ostern bis Herbst,’’ 1709, which says 
that by the middle of July 6520 Germans had arrived in London. Of 
these 1278 were men with families 1238 married women, 89 widows, 
384 young men, 106 you'g women. 379 boys over 14 ye rs old, 374 
girls over 14 years old, 1363 boys under 14 and 1309 girls under 14 years. 
Among these people were 1083 husbandmen and vine dres-ers, go 
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Fortunately for us, who are at this distant day at- 
tempting to unravel the twisted threads which en- 
cumber the story of these poor Palatines, there lived 
in London at that time a man of education, leisure, 
and thoroughly acquainted with public affairs. His 
name was Narcissus Luttrell. One of his pleasures 
was to keep a diary. This diary is very full and 
minute, but unlike the better known diarist who pre- 
ceded him, the inimitable Pepys, he devoted his pages 
more to public affairs and less to himself. From day 
to day, for a period of 36 years, he recorded the 
World’s news as it reached London. Every thing 
was set down as it came. He appears to have been 
without bias or prejudices and as the result, his diary 
appears to be a complete picture of the times as they 
passed before him. It contains numerous allusions 
to this Palatine immigration, and as it is little known, 
I will here quote such remarks as I have found in it 
bearing on this question. 

“1709 Thursday, May 12. From Cologne that 
three great vessels more were arrived there with 
Protestants from the Palatines for England, and 
thence to Pennsylvania; so that above 1000 families 
have already quitted that country. 

“Saturday, 14 May. A great many poor German 
and French Protestants have taken the oaths this 


carpenters, 34 bakers, 48 masons, 20 joiners, 40 shoemakers, 58 tailors,. 
15 butchers, 27 millers, 7 tanners, 4 stocking weavers, 6 barbers, 3 lock- 
smiths, 13 smiths, 46 linen and cloth weavers, 48 coopers, 13 wheel. 
wrights, 5 hunters, 7 saddlers, 2 glass blowers, 2 hatters, 8 lime and tile 
burners, I cook, ro schoolmasters, 1 student, 2 engravers, 7 farmers. 
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week at the Queen’s bench court, in order to their 
naturalization by the late act. 

‘Saturday, 28 May. Sunday last about 300 Protes- 
tants from the Palatinate received the sacrament at 
the Prussian church in Savoy, in order to their nat- 
uralization ; 1300 more are also arrived, and a sermon 
will be preached before them once a week in Aldgate 
church. 

“Tuesday, 14 June. Sunday Monsieur du Quesne, 
a French Protestant, presented a letter to her majestie 
from the King of Prussia about the Reformed 
churches in France, and a petition in the name of 
above a million of those poor people who groan un- 
der a most severe persecution; she assured him she 
had already given her ministers abroad instructions 
concerning the same, and will doe for them what else 
lies in her power. 

‘Thursday, 16 June. The justices of the Middle- 
sex have resolved to petition her majestie for a brief 
to support the poor Palatines come over hither, being 
upward of 6000. 

“Saturday, 18 June. Tis said a brief was then 
ordered (in council) for a collection in London and 
Middlesex to relieve the poor Palatines, and that the 
Commissioners of Trade and Plantations are to take 
care of them till the West India fleet goes, when they 
are to embark for Nevis and St. Christophers, to re- 
people those islands destroyed by the French. 

“Tuesday, 21 June. “Lents* are fputting: upeat 
Blackheath for the poor Palatines till they can be 
transported to the West Indies. 
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“Thursday, 7 July. Yesterday the nobility and 
gentry, commissioners for providing for the support 
of the poor Palatines lately arrived here, met the first 
time in the convocation house at St. Paul’s, where 
were present the Lord Mayor and several of the 
aldermen. 

“Tuesday, 12 July. Monsieur Ruperti is translat- 
ing the liturgy of the church of England into High 
Dutch, which books are to be given among the poor 
Palatines, 2000 more of whom last Sunday arrived 
here from Rotterdam. 

“Saturday, 16 July. The lords proprietors of Caro- 
lina have made proposals to a committee of Council, 
to take all the Palatines here, from 15 to 45 years 
old and send them to their plantation; but her 
majestie to be at the charge of transporting them, 
which will be above £10 a head. 

“Saturday, 23 July. 300 more Palatines are arrived, 
so that the whole number here is about 8000. 

“Saturday, 1 August. Several of the poor Palatines 
who came lately over, and were Papists, have re- 
nounced that religion, and more of them, ’tis ex- 
pected, will do the like. 

“Thursday, 4 August. Mr. Paul Girard at an emi- 
nent French refugee merchant in Coleman street, has. 
upon the brief for the poor Palatines, given £423 
towards their relief, and several other citizens very 
liberally. 

“Tuesday, 9 August. The Commissioners for pro- 
viding for the poor Palatines, upon inspecting the 
subscriptions of the nobility and gentry, find that 
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about £15,000 is already given for their support. 
Abundance of them are gone hence in wagons for 
Chester to embark for Ireland, and the rest designed 
for that Kingdom will speedily follow. 

“Thursday, 15 September. The Popish Palatines 
who came hither, are ordered to go home, having 
passports for the same. 

“Thursday, 29 September. Yesterday 18 Palatines 
listed themselves in the Lord Haye’s regiment. 

“Thursday, 6 Oct. The commissioners for settling 
the poor Palatines have resolved to send forthwith 
600 of them to Carolina, and 1500 of them to New 
York; and ’tis said, the merchants of Bediford and 
Barnstable, concerned in the Newfoundland fishery, 
intend to employ 500 more in their service. 

“Thursday, 29 Dec. Colonel Hunter (the new 
Governor of New York,) designs next week to em- 
bark for his government of New York; and most of 
the Palatines remaining here goe with him to people 
that colony. 

' i710. Liursday, 25° May.. Mr. Ayrolles,. the 
British Secretary at the Hague, is gone for Rotter- 
dam to distribute her majesties charity to 800 poor 
Palatines returning home, being 5 florins to each 
person. 

‘Thursday, 27 July. The first ticket of the State 
lottery drawn yesterday entitled the fortunate holder 
to £50 per annum, and fell upon Mr. Walter Cocks 
of Camberwell, who so generously supported the 
Palatines last year, and has this year the best crop of 
corn for quantity in all the county of Surrey.” 


THE GERMAN COLONY IN IRELAND.® 


ITS FOUNDING AND ITS VICISSITUDES—IT INTRODUCED THE 
LINEN INDUSTRY INTO THAT COUNTRY—WHAT TRAVELLERS 
HAVE HAD TO SAY OF ITS PEOPLE AND THEIR CONDITION. 


RETURN now 

to those Ger- 
mans who were 
not sent to Amer- 
ica, who were not 
returned to their 
own country, and 
who did not re- 
main in England, 
the 3800 souls that 
were colonized in 
Ireland. Beyond 
SEAL OF THE CITY OF LIMERICK. the few brief allu- 

sions to their transportation to that country found in 
modern writers, comparatively little concerning them 


Proposals Received from Ireland. Te 


is known to the general reader. I shall, therefore, 
proceed to give with some detail, the information that 
has rewarded my research concerning them. 

As we have already seen, the attempt to settle 
these people permanently in England met with no 
favor and had to be abandoned. The plan to send 
some to Ireland and locate them permanently there, 
apparently met with no opposition. In fact, the 
proposition to make this disposal of them originated 
in Ireland itse'f. The Committee appointed to in- 
quire into the coming of the Palatines into Great 
Britain, and upon what encouragement, in their re- 
port to the House of Commons on April 14, 1711, 
said that the plan for locating some of them in Ire- 
land, originated in that country itself. Mr. J. Mar- 
shall, Deputy Master of the Rolls of Tipperary, 
offered to assume the care of 1000, and build houses 
for them. At the request of the Lord Lieutenant 
and Council of Ireland, he addressed the Queen on 
the subject, asking that as many Palatines should be 
sent there as her Majesty should think proper. In 


# The following order was issued from White Hall, July 27, 1709: 
“The Right Honorable the Lord Lieutenant and Council of Ireland, 
having in an Humble Address to her Majesty, Requested, that as 
many of the poor Palatines as her Majesty shall see fit, may be settled 
in that Kingdom, and given Assurances that they shall be very Kindly 
received, and advantageously settled there; and the address having 
been laid before the Right Honorable, the Lords and others, her 
Majesty’s Commissioners, for receiving and disposing of the money to 
be collected for the subsistence and settlement of the said Palatines 
The said Commissioners have resolved that Five Hundred Families of 
the said Palatines be forthwith sent into that Kingdom, and refer it to 
their Committee to settle the manner and time of sending them thither.’’ 
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August, 1709, 500 families, numbering in all 3000 
persons, were sent to that country. The cost of 
sending them there as disclosed in the Parliamentary 
report, was £3498.16.6. To complete their settle- 
ment in Ireland a warrant was drawn and signed by 
Queen Anne, for the sum of £15,000, to be paid out 
of her Majesty’s revenues in that country, and to be 
repaid in three years, at the rate of £ 5000 every year. 

The report to the Commons informs us that in 
Feb. 1710, 800 more Palatines were sent from Lon- 
don by way of Chester or Liverpool, to Ireland, upon 
representations from the Lord Lieutenant, the crown 
again bearing the charges, and £ gooo were allotted for 
their better settlement, this sum, like the former one, 
being also made a charge on the Irish revenues. 
Presently, however, it was found that some of these 
families were returning to England again, and that 
still others were preparing to follow them. Where- 
upon the Commissioners sent an agent, one John 
Crockett, to prevent, if possible, any further migra- 
tions. Upon arriving in Ireland, he found 20 fami- 
lies ready to go on board a vessel to return to Eng- 
land, they having a pass for 25 families. This pass 
was signed by the Lord Lieutenant’s Steward, John 
Smalles. Crockett however stopped them and took 
away their pass. An appeal was taken to the highest 
legal tribunal and he was informed by Lord Chief 
Justice Broderick, that being a free people, they 
could not be legally prevented from going where 
they would. That decision seems to have effectually 
disposed of Agent Crockett and his mission. Within 
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a brief period thereafter, 232 more families returned 
to Southwark. 

The reasons these Palatines gave for leaving Ire- 
land, was the rough usage received from the Com- 
missary in whose charge they were, a man named 
Huick, from a Mr. Street, and others, who did not 
pay them their subsistance, they having received 
but one week’s allowance. They paid their own pas- 
sage to England, although they were told they 
should have ten shillings per head for leaving Ire- 
land. From all this we think we have ample reasons 
to infer that this German colony partook somewhat 
of the nature of a speculation in which the public 
officials took a leading part. Why was the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland so anxious to get them into 
that country, and why was he so busily employed in 
sending them away again, after the large allowances 
for their maintenance had been received? Even the 
pittance of ten shillings, which appears to have been 
the bribe offered them to go back again, it seems was 
not paid. Apparently, there was an undercurrent of 
fraud throughout on the part of the minor and 
higher officials. 

The motives for sending these Palatines to Ireland 
was by no means an unselfish one, even on the part 
of the Government itself, or intended only to better 
their condition. Being Protestants the House of 
Commons was of the opinion that so large a body of 
that creed would not only tranquilize, but contribute 
to the stability and security of the Kingdom which 
has not yet recovered from the shock of the battle of 
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the Boyne, fought only twenty years before. Toa 
certain extent this last aim was defeated because their 
treatment and deception by the government agents 
drove some of them away before they were quietly 
settled down. 

They were located on some unimproved lands at 
Rathkeale; near 
limerick, in the 
County of Munster. 

Kapp says. that 
among the first 500 
families sent to Ire- 
land were all the 
linen weavers, and 
this is also spoken 
of by other writers.” 
Whether the linen 
Ye industry was prom- 

ARMS OF THE BISHOP OF LIMERICK. inent in Ireland 
prior to this invasion of the Palatines I have 
not been <able: to-ascertaim: but atss) a matter or 
history that in the year 1711, two years after this 
colony was founded, a government board of manu- 
facturers was established in Ireland, which, by means 
of a system of bounties and in other ways did its ut- 
most to encourage the linen trade.“* ‘These facts 


** Friedrich Kapp. Geschichtsblitter, p. 23. 

Anton Eickhoff: In der neuen Heimath; Geschichtliche Mitthei- 
lungen uber die deutchen einwanderer in aller Theilen der Uuion, has. 
copied Kapp verbatim. Kapp’s words are: ‘‘Zuerst 500 Familien, 
darunter alle Leinweber, ete.” 
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seem to warrant the belief, that if these German 
colonists did not in fact, first establish the linen trade 
in that country, they at all events gave it such an 
impulse with their skill as to have for nearly two 
hundred years made it the most important textile in- 
dustry in Ireland.*® Such it is to-day. 

In 1715, Parliament passed a special act authoriz- 
ing the naturalization of those who were still there, 
213 families in all. Of those who went away, about 
75 families returned to London, from whence they 
were sent to this country. For a number of years 
afterward, numbers of them kept coming to Pennsyl- 
vania. ‘The expense of sending them to Ireland and 
their settlement there, cost the English government 
£ 24,000. 

From the fact that for a good many years little was 
heard of this colony, we may infer that German 
thrift and industry were making their mark there, as 
they have done the whole world over; that they pur- 
sued the even tenor of their way, and gave little care 
to what was going on around them. 

Under the distinctive “name of Palatines, they left 
the impress of their character in social and economical 
traits on the whole district, extending from Castle 
Mattrass eastward to Adare.’ 

John Wesley, the eminent evangelist, and founder 
of Methodism, during a trip to Ireland, in 1758, paid 
a-visit to this Palatine colony. In his Journal he 


4 Chamber’s Encyclopaedia, vol. vi. 
46 Holmes. 
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It affords me much pleasure to be able to present the abcve briet but 
most interesting autograph letter of Queen Anne. There is no address 
and no evidence to show to whom it was written. The familiar tone 
seems to indicate that the person was one of her political household. 
Possibly it may have been to one of the clergymen who played so prom- 
inent a part in this drama of exile although this is not likely. Be this as 
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tells what he saw while there. He says: “I rode 
over to Court Mattrass, a colony of Germans, whose 
parents came out of the Palatinate fifty years ago. 
Twenty families settled here; twenty more at Killi- 
keen, a mile off; fifty at Balligarene, about two miles 
eastward, and twenty at Pallas, four miles further. 
Each family had a few acres of ground, on which 
they built as many little houses. They are since 
considerably increased in number of families. Hav- 
ing no minister, they were becoming eminent for 
drunkenness, cursing, swearing, and an utter neglect 
of religion. But they are washed since they heard 
the truth which is able to save their souls. An oath 
is now rarely heard among them, or a drunkard seen 
in their borders. Court Mattrass is built in the 
form of a square, in the middle of which they have 
placed a pretty large preaching house.”” In 1760, 
some of the descendants of these Irish Palatines left 
Limerick for the United States, and were among the 
pioneers of American Methodism. John Wesley 
had made a good many converts among these people 
while he was with them, the principal having been 
Philip Embury, (Amberg) and his son Samuel, the 
latter having come to New York in 1760. 


it may, however, we have in this most kind and womanly note, con- 
firming evidence ot the unselfish interest this noble Queen felt in these 
people. 

The original of this letter is in the incompar thle collection of Ferdi- 
nand J. Dreer, Esq., of Philadelphia. This fac-simile is here, by permis- 
sion, for the first time, given to the public. 

47 See Wesley’s Journal 

48 Rupp’s unpublished MSS __ See Seidensticker’s German Day, p. 17. 
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Hight acres of land, according to one account, were 
set aside for each one «f these Germans at five shill- 
ings per acre, and the Government pledged itself to 
pay the ground taxes for them, for a period of twenty 
years. 

An English “ Blue Book” states that ‘they were 
a frugal and industrious people. ‘Their number, 
however, has been greatly diminished through later 
emigrations to America, and at the present day 
(period unknown) there are proportionately but few 
descendants of these in Ireland.” 

In 1780, Farrar, the historian of Limerick, wrote 
of them as follows: ‘The Palatines still retain their 
language, but it is on the point of declining. They 
elect a Burgomaster, to whom they appeal in all 
cases of dispute. They are industrious and have 
leases from the landlords at reasonable rents. They 
are better fed and clothed than the Irish farmers. 
Their husbandry and harvests are better than those 
of their Irish neighbors. By degrees they aban- 
doned their ‘Saur Kraut’ and lived on potatoes, milk, 
butter, oat and wheat bread, and poultry. They 
sleep between two beds (feather beds), huge flitches 
of bacon hang from the rafters, and massive chests 
hold the household linen: their superstitions savor 
of the banks of the Rhine: in their dealings they 
are upright and honorable.” 

In 1840, Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall, the well known 
authors, also visited and wrote about this old German 
colony. ‘They said: “They differ from other people 
of the country. The elder people still retain their 
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language, customs and religion, but the younger 
ones mingle with the Irish people and intermarry 
with them.” 

In May of the same year, Dr. Michell writes: 
“The majority of them have decidedly foreign 
features, and are of sturdy build. ‘Their countenance 
is of a dark hue, their hair dark and their eyes 
brown. A comparison of the inhabitants of the 
Bavarian Palatinate shows them to be light of 
complexion and blue eyed. This argues that the 
Irish Palatines have intermarried with the Irish 
natives. The old comfortable homes of. these 
people are falling into decay, and newer dwellings 
have arisen nearby, some of them two stories high, 
with slate roofs. Almost all of them have gardens, 
and some orchards attached. Economy and industry 
prevail among them. The names of the Palatines 
in Ireland differ but little from those of people with 
the same origin. Some of their names are Baker, 
Miller, Lodwig, Modlar, Pyfer, Reynard, Shire, and 
Stark, which were originally Becker, Miller, Ludwig. 
Pfeiffer, Reinhardt and Shier.” 

An intelligent traveller who madea tour of Ireland 
in 1840, and wrote a book about the country, throws 
out a most interesting suggestion in what he has to 
say of these people. This is what he writes: “It 
was also with much regret that I forebore from visit- 
ing a German colony that settled in the county of 
Limerick about the beginning of the last century. 


50 See article in the Philadelphia Record, a yeat or two ago. 
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The settlers were from the Palatinate, and their 
descendants are still called Palatinates, though they 
have lost the language of their fathers. They have 
not, however, lost the German character for good 
order and honorable dealing, and are looked upon as 
the best farmers in the country. ‘They are a most 
respectable people,’ said an Irish lady to me, ‘and 
much wealthier and far better off than any of their 
Irish neighbors.’ 

“Tt is a constant subject of discussion in Ireland, 
between the Irish patriots and the adherents of the 
English, that is between the Celtomanes and the 
Anglomanes, whether the misery and poverty of 
Ireland ought to be attributed to the tyranny and bad 
government of the English, or whether the indolence 
and want of energy of the Irish themselves be not in 
a great measure to blame. Now the prosperity of this 
German colony, though subject to the same laws and 
influences as the native Irish, would seem not to de- 
cide the question in favor of the friends of the Celts. 
Upon the whole, however, there are not many Ger- 
mans in Ireland, not even in Dublin. ‘They were 
probably never more numerous there than during the 
rebellion in 1798, when several regiments of Han- 
overians were employed in the country, and their 
presence in such form may not have left a very 
favorable impression respecting them on the public 
mind? 

Several authorities confirm the fact that as late as 


51 Treland. By J. G Kohl, 1844. 
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1855, the descendants of these German-Irish colo- 
nists were still living in the county of Limerick 
and that to some extent they still retained many of 
their original characteristics along with their in- 
dustry and thrift, and were scrupulously honorable 
in all their dealings. They were still, for the most 
part, prosperous farmers and weavers, and stood well 
in the community.” 

We are, therefore, warranted in believing that on 
the whole, this Irish colony is to be regarded as hav- 
ing emerged from its troubles and trials as well, if 
not better, than any of the unwelcome visitors that 
poured into London in the spring and summer of 
1709. It is true, some were dissatisfied and left, as 
has already been shown. Those who remained escaped 
the pest ships, and the tyranny that awaited 
them in the State of New York and elsewhere. 
Their greatest trials had come to an end, and thence 
forward neither religious nor political troubles 
molested them, while want and starvation existed 
only as unhappy memories. 


52 Meth. Quar. Rev. Oct 1855. 
See also Fliegende Bletter 11.36. 


CONCLUSION. 


ESTIMATE OF THE NUMBER OF THE GERMAN IMMIGRANTS— 
WHERE THEY WERE SENT AND SOMETHING ABOUT THOSE 
WHO REMAINED. 


T wi'l be seen from the 

foregoing, that the large 
number which is said to have 
come to London, is not fully 
accounted for in the enumera- 
tion of those who were sent to 
Ireland, to the New World or 
returned to their own country 
again. Kapp, a reliable 
guide in general, fixes the 
total number of emigrants at between 13,000 and 
14,000 souls. But he fails to dispose of that number 
when he comes to sum up. Loher goes far beyond 
him and says ship load after ship load reached Lon- 
don, until their number in the Blackheath camp 
reached 32,468. It would be interesting to know 
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where he got his extravagant figures. ‘here is no 
warrant for them in any published documents that I 
have seen, nor in the unpublished archives of Eng- 
land and Holland so far as they have been examined. 

In this statement he is, however, followed by sev- 
eral later writers, who bring forward no evidence 
nor authority for their estimates. They seem to 
have followed Loher blindly. The statement, there- 
fore, made by the latest author who has dealt with 
this phase of the question, that “ During the two 
years 1708 and 17009, over thirty thousand of them 
crossed over to England,” is wholly unsustained by 
the authorities, figures and facts to which I have had 
access. 

Careful accounts of all the expenditures incurred 
by the British Government are to be found in the 
Journals of Parliament, and the records of the Board 
of Trade, and the sum total has been figured out. 
They include the costs incurred by the several 
schemes which have here been enumerated and noth- 
ing more. Had the Palatines been 32,000 instead of 
14,000 or less, the cost must also have been doubled. 
As here given, the following numbers are accounted 
for: 


Sent to Ireland, 3,800 
Colonized in North Carolina, 650 
Sent to New York, 3,200 
Returned to Germany, (perhaps) 2,000 
Died in England, 1,500 
Enlisted, (perhaps) 350 


Total 11,500 
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This enumeration leaves about two thousand un- 
accounted for. It is very probable that not all were 
sent out of the country, because some had found 
acceptable employment, while many left at inter- 
vals during the next few years. That some re- 
mained in London years after the great body of 
them had been disposed of is absolutely proven by 
a writer under the date of June, 1712, who says: 
“On my return (from Kensington and Hyde Park), 
I saw a number of the Palatines, the most poor, 
ragged creatures that I ever saw, and great objects 
of charity, if real exiles for religion.™ 


53 Sydney George Fisher: The Making of Pennsylvania. 
** Ralph Thoresly Diary, 1674-1724. 2 vols. 8 vo. London, 1830. 
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COST OF MAINTAINING THESE GERMANS. 


IT MEANT MORE THAN HALF A MILLION DOLLARS TO THE 
ENGLISH GOVERNMENT—BUT IT WAS MONEY WELL SPENT. 


LL Germans, and more 
especially we Americans of 
German descent, owe a heavy 
debt of gratitude to Great 
Britain, the Government as well 
as her individual citizens, for 
what they did for those forlorn 
and distressed Palatines, While 
paeeee REA TER there cat, bene? mater: of 
doubt that the Government covertly, if not openly, 
connived at this immigration, there is also every 
reason to believe that it finally assumed far greater 
proportions than were looked for in the beginning; 
and, therefore, proved far more costly than was at 
first anticipated. 
From first to last, and during every stage of its 
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progress, this remarkable episode proved a. very 
costly affair to the English government. The 
records are still accessible, and from them the follow- 
ing statement is prepared : 

To Kocherthal and his followers, £346.00; for the 
maintenance of these people at Rotterdam, and their 
transportation to England, £6199.3.2; collected by 
public subscription in London, and throughout the 
country, £19,838.11.1; cost of the Scilly Islands 
fiasco, £1487.18.11% ; sending the colony to Ireland 
and expenses incurred thereby, £24,000; the cost of 
sending the remaining large body to New York, 
£38,000; the Secretary of the Navy also expended 
£8,000 in various ways; there were besides many 
-other charges for smaller amounts, which ran the 
figures up to a total of £135,775.18. There is some 
doubt whether the entire sum voted for the settle- 
ment of the Irish colony was paid out, or the total 
allotted for the care of those sent to New York, but 
this is not material. Here we have more than a half 
a million dollars paid out, at a period when England 
was not so rich as she is now, and at atime, too, when 
she was engaged in costly foreign wars, and when 
money was worth much more than it is to-day. 
While it is perhaps true that mercenary motives may 
have had much to do with her early action, it is also 
undoubtedly true that her Government was far- 
sighted enough to understand, that the accession of 
so many of the best citizens of one of the richest 
provinces in the Old World, must have its due effect 
upon the welfare and prosperity of the colonies she 
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had planted beyond the Atlantic. Nor was she mis- 
taken in this. That German immigration has con- 
tinued until this very hour, and the American contt- 
nent from ocean to ocean bears the impress of 
German thrift, culture, progress and prosperity. 

It is a wonderful story I have tried to tell. All 
history may be challenged to match it. There was 
unyielding resolution, determined perseverance, 
courage under the most adverse circumstances, a pur- 
pose that knew no shadow of turning, and a faith and 
a heroism that win our admiration and command our 
respect through all the years that have come and 
gone. ‘These are the qualities that shine through all 
the trials and misadventures that befell these sturdy 
sons of the Fatherland. 

The silver-tipped tongue of the orator, the pencil 
of the artist and the lyre of the poet cannot 
adequately tell the tale, and while the divine hand of 
Clio shall guide the eloquent pen of history, she will 
find no theme more worthy of her mission than this 
story of our ancestors, staking their all upon an uncer- 
tain venture into the New World. Bearing aloft that 
grand motto of their race, Ohne Hast, ohne Rast, 
they pressed o1ward toward the goal of their hopes 
with the same energy, determination and unflinching 
courage with which their ancestors seventeen cen- 
turies before had defied the power of Rome, and 
hurled back the legions of Cesar. 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 


HERE are no surer nor safer guides 

for the chronicler of historical events, 

than the narratives to be found in con- 
temporary records, especially when such 
records emanate from impartial sources 
and were never intended for publication. 
The carefully recorded minutes of a mu- 
nicipality or a Board of Administration 
endowed with executive functions, not 
only furnish a basis whereon the narra- 
tor may safely build, but they are at the same time certain to 
supply material not to be found elsewhere, thus becoming doubly 


valuable. 

The unpublished records of the city of Rotterdam, and the 
Journal of the Proceedings of the English Commissioners for 
Promoting the Trade of the Kingdom, have been some of the 
sources from which part of the facts in the preceding narrative 
have been drawn. I have therefore thought it not without 
interest, if extracts from both these sources were given in this 


connection. 
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A great deal of other interesting material which could not 
properly be presented, either in the text or the notes, also ac- 
cumulated on my hands, and I have utilized it here as throwing 
further light on the story of this Exodus. 


[A translation of some of the municipal records of the city of 
Rotterdam, and other documents, relating. to the passage of the Ger- 
man emigrants through Holland, to England. From original copies 
obtained at Rotterdam and the Hague, by Julius F. Sachse, Esq., and 
now in the possession of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
ee, 


Extract from the Resolutions and Proceedings of 
the Burgomasters of Rotterdam: 


PRIL 22, 1709, all of the. lords 
Gs Burgomasters being present, it was 
oe late resolved to pay over to Engel Kon 

Ape oxy! and Samuel de Back, four hundred and 
OF ON fifty guilders, to be distributed among 

iit ONS destitute families of the Lower Palatinate, 
for their subsistence on their journey, via 
England, to Pennsylvania, and a warrant 
shall be drawn. 

April 29, 1709, all the Lords Burgo- 
masters being present, it was resolved to pay over to Peter 
Toomen, a sum of three hundred guilders, for distribution 
among destitute families, who arrived after those heretofore: 
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mentioned from the Lower Palatinate, for their subsistence as 
far as Pennsylvania, and a warrant shall be drawn. 
A true copy. 
UNGER, 
Archivist of the City of Rotterdam. 


An Extract from the Resolutions and Dispositions 
of Burgomasters: 


Rée.3., ‘Sheet 126, volta 7, 
August 12, 1709, all of the Lords 
eae Settee Burgomasters being present, Mr. 
SAMAR ee Joh. Steenhak excepted. 
cere ers In consequence of a report ot 
Hendrick Toren and Jan van Gent, concerning people from the 
Palatinate, already arrived and still to be expected, and others 
coming in great numbers from Germany, it was agreed to de- 
spatch eight notices, as follows : 

‘‘Burgomasters and Regents of the city of Rotterdam, 
hereby give notice, as a warning to the multitude of people who 
are coming over in great crowds from Germany, with the inten- 
tion of being transported from here to England, and from there 
to Pennsylvania, and where they further may belong, that from 
exhibition of original letters and extracts and otherwise, it has 
appeared to Their Right Honorables, that Her Majesty of Great 
Britain has given orders not to send over any more of the said 
people to Her Majesty’s charge, so long as those who are now 
in England have not been disposed of further. Their High 
Honorables give notice that Hendrick Toom and Jan van Gent, 
out of Christian charity and compassion, have taken pains, by 
order of her said Majesty, to provide for transportation and 
other necessities : that they are men of honor and perfect trust- 
worthiness, and especially that in this case they have been 
requested and authorized, as they are again requested and 
authorized by these presents, to give and cause to be 
given notice hereof in such manner as they shall judge 
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can properly and most effectually be done, to these of the 
Palatinate and others, who for the said purpose might intend to 
come over from Germany, thus preventing the said people from 
making a fruitless voyage to Holland. In witness whereof we 
have had some copies of these presents made and affixed there- 
to the seal of this city, and the signature of our Clerk, this 12 
of August, 1709. 


NoTE: August 24th, 1709. Present, the Lords Mar. 
Grolmna and Ads. Boosemele to the said Toom and Van Gent, 
who for eight days have been about with two yachts, one on the 
river Waal and the other on the river Maas, the sum of three 
hundred and fifty guilders is appropriated for their expenses, by 
ordinance of Burgomasters, as through the precaution taken by 
them, probably a thousand people who were on the road have 
gone back, so that according to all appearances those poor people 
shall be gotten rid of. And further the said Toom and Van 
Gent have been requested to take pains to travel up stream them- 
selves in order to intercept those coming off with promise of 
indemnification of expenses in this case to be disbursed. 


Extract from a letter sent to the Burgomasters of 
Rotterdam, by the Burgomasters and Regents of the 
city of Brielle. Pages 1707-1713, vol. 23. 


RiGHT HONORABLE LoRDs. 

Among the people from the Palatinate, as well as from 
Hesse and other German quarters who have come down and are 
here lying in vessels at the pier, there are a great number who 
have not sufficient vituals to pursue their journey and many of 
whom are coming daily asking about their support, which for 
our small city is impossible, the poor pence being exhausted by 
the long continued support of soldiers’ wives and children, 
whose husbands and fathers are in Spain ; wherefore we pray 
your right Honorables to have the goodness to relieve the 
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poverty of these indigent and suffering people, and to assist 
them, as we are unable to do so alone, and otherwise, in case of 
continuation, we would be obliged to send them back in boats to 
Rotterdam. We shall therefore hope that out of consideration 
your Right Honorables will not let them die of hunger and 
thirst, but lend a helping hand that these poor people may 
accomplish their intended journey. 
Wherewith Right Honorable Lords we commend your 
Right Honorables to God’s protection and remain 
Your Right Honorables good friends 

Burgomaster and Regents 

of the city of Brielle. 

By order of the same. 

P. D. JAGEN. 

BRIELLE, Aug. 24, 1709. 


An extract from letter book No. 10 of the Burgo- 
masters of Rotterdam : 


To THE VERY HONORABLE LORDS, BURGOMASTERS AND RE- 
GENTS OF THE CITY OF BRIELLE. 


We can easily understand that your very Honorable City 
has to have much annoyance from people coming from Germany, 
but your very Honorables can also perceive therefrom how 
much greater the annoyance in this matter has been and still is 
for our city (even in proportion to the difference in population 
of both cities) for here has been and still is the first arrival, and 
it is here that orders, ships, convoy, wind and what not is 
waited for. The charity of our inhabitants towards these people 
is uncommon indeed, which certainly must reflect seriously on 
our own poor. Nevertheless, we have been obliged from time 
to time, to assist from the city treasury, so as to prevent cala- 
mities which might arise from the utter indigency of so large a 
crowd of people ; and besides many sick and feble ones are in 
our city who remain to our charge. From all of which your 
Very Honorables will please pay some attention to it. We 
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trust that your very Honorables shall reach the conclusion that 
in the whole country there is no city or place where the burden 
might be discharged with less reason than upon our city. 

Moreover, these poor people have not the slightest relation 
to us whatever : wherefore we also have such complete confi- 
dence in your very Honorable’s equity, that the same shall 
desist from the measures mentioned in their letter of the 24th, 
namely, the request of our assistance and much more, the send- 
ing of these poor people to our city. From the beginning we 
have applied all possible means on the one hand to transport 
those who had already arrived, in the quickest way possible, to 
England, and on the other hand to direct new arrivals as much 
as possible, both of which precautions have not only cost us 
much trouble but also much money, and we have especially at 
our expense, sent two merchants in two yachts up the rivers 
Waal and Teck which has had such effect that at least a thou- 
sand people have been diverted and that by their example 
others will likely change their mind. Without these precau- 
tions the hardships to your Honorable city would certainly have 
been much greater. If your Honorables wish to come and 
counsel with us about these measures, or about seeking help 
from the Government, we on our side will be prepared therefor, 
and we also will instruct on this subject, the Lords Deputies of 
this city to the assembly of their High Mightinesses. There- 
with, very Honorable Lords, we recommend you to God’s 
merciful protection. 

Written at Rotterdam, this 26th of August, 1700. Your 
very Honorables’ good friends, the 

BURGOMASTERS AND REGENTS 
of the city of Rotterdam. 


Extract from the record of resolutions of the 
States General of the United Netherlands, 1709, vol. 


2, fol. 348. 
MonpDaAY, Sept. 16, 1709. 
President, Lord Hocut. Present, Lord Van Welderen, 
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Van Oldersom, Pols, Van Essen, Niu Winckel, Menthen Hain, 
and the Extraordinary Deputy from the Province of Gelderland 
Hegcoop, Groenewegen, Van Waters, Van Dorp, Velders, 
Woorthey, Degm, Meerens, Grand Pensionary Heinsius, 
Harinxmotoe, Staten and Du Four. 

The resolutions taken on the day before yesterday were 
called up. To the assembly was read a memorandum from 
Secretary Dayrolles, requesting that it may please their High 
Mightinesses to order the college of the Admiralty at Rotter- 
dam, not to allow any more German families to be transported to 
England. The said memorandum to be inserted here, reading 
as follows : 

‘‘Whereupon, after deliberation, it has been decided to reply 
to the said Dayrolles that their High Mightinesses cannot prevent 
those families of the Palatines who already are in this country in 
order to cross over to England, from being taken thither, but 
that the Ministers at Cologne and Frankford shall be ordered 
to warn the people over. there not to come this way for that 
purpose. And a copy of the aforesaid memorandum shall be 


It affords me no little satisfaction that I am enabled to present a 
picture of the great gateway and wharf in Rotterdam, known as the 
Hoorp Port, through which all these emigrants were compelled to 
pass, and from which, not only these Palatines, but the many thousands 
more who followed them into the New World, took shipping. 

Situated on both sides of the river Maas, 19 miles from its mouth, and 
45 miles from Amsterdam, Rotterdam has for centuries been one of the 
important seaports of Europe. The Rhine, of which the Maas is one 
of the outlets, gave Rotterdam easy water communication with many 
important German provinces, and the cantons of Switzerland, and it 
was at once the most direct as well as natural outlet to the sea, of all the 
emigrants from that quarter. Even at the present time, from 5000 to 
20,000 persons sail annually from its wharfs to this country. For many 
decades most of the German emigrants took ship at Rotterdam, stopp- 
ing, however at the little seaport of Cowes, on the isle of Wight, before 
finally setting sail for America. 

This cut was made from an old, and very rare print in the possession 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, which has courteously per- 
mitted me to have a fac-simile taken. 


—— 4 


THE HOOrD--OOKT Al ROTTERDAM. 
GATEWAY THKOUGH WHICH ALL THE GERMAN EMIGRANTS PASSED TO THE WHAKF FROM WHICH THEY SAILED FOR AMERICA, 
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sent to the Presidents, Bilderheecks and Spina and they shall be 
directed that in case they should learn that more families from 
the Palatinate or elsewhere intend to come hither in order to 
cross over to England, to warn the same by such means as 
shall be deemed fittest, that they shall not be transported thither 
nor admitted into this country.’’ 


HicH Micuty Lorps. 


My Lords : I have had the honor the day before yesterday, 
to receive your High Mightinesses letter of the 16th inst, with a 
resolution of the same date attached, taken in pursuance of a 
memorandum of Secretary Dayrolles. In accordance with the 
order contained in said resolution, I shall by the fullest means 
cause all such people who I may learn will go from the Palati- 
nate, or elsewhere, to Holland, in order to cross over to Eng- 
land, to be warned that they cannot be transported to England 
nor admitted in your High Mightinesses’ country. 

Tuesday last. 

High Mighty Lords 
Your High Mightinesses 
obedient and faithful servant, 
H. VAN BILDERHEECKS. 

COLOGNE, Sep. 24, 1709. 


HicH Micuty Lorps. 


My Lords ; Your High Mightinesses letter and resolution 
to the memorandum of the Secretary of Her Royal Majesty of 
Great Britain, taken on the 16th inst., I have with most hum- 
ble respect duly received by the last mail. I shall not fail to 
comply therewith and by all fitting means warn such people as 
intend to go down stream. 

But inasmuch as many Dutch Sailors some time since 
passed though this city to go down stream, who were deprived 
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of everthing and the means which your High Mightinesses are 
wont to allow to their Ministers for the assistance of destitute 
ordinary travellers have been exhausted, I do not doubt but 
your High Mightinesses will have favorably reflected upon my 
proposition respectfully made to your High Mightinesses Clerk 
on the 8th inst. and honor me with their resolution, in order that 
these destitute people may not be left in need, in the severe 
winter season. 
High Mighty Lords 
Your High Mightinesses most humble 
and most faithful servant, 
P, DE SPINA, 
Of Margroche. 
FRANKFORT, Sept. 26, 1709. 


ARMS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


haps reach one hundred large volumes. 


EVERAL years 
= ago a number of 

the: friends of 
the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Society raised 
a large sum of money, 
—¢10,000 I believe— 
to have transcribed 
for IDE) Use) Olathe 
Society, the com- 
plete manuscript min- 
utes ‘of the. Public 
Record Office of Eng- 
land. These when 
completed will per- 


Fortunately for my purposes, the volumes covering the year 


1709, reached this country while I was eng 


aged in the prepara- 


tion of this paper, and through the courtesy of Dr. Frederick 
D. Stone, the Society Librarian, they were placed at my service. 
Being the daily records of the Board, their accuracy is unim- 
peachable, and they have enabled me to correct inaccuracies in 
some of the other contemporary authorities I have consulted. 
The following extracts will seem to show how embarassing this 
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German immigration was to the English Government, and also 


the many schemes that were proposed to shake off the burden. 
[FeaR AD 


Journal of the Proceedings of her Majesty’s Com- 
missioners for Promoting the trade of this Kingdom, 
and for inspecting and improving her Plantations in 
America and elsewhere. 


(vol. 21) WHITEHALL, May the 4th, 1709. 
At a meeting of Her Majesty’s Commissioners for Trade 
and Plantations. 
Present : 
Earl of Stamford. Mr. Pulteney. 
Sr. Ph. Meadows. Mr. Moncton. 


A letter from the Earl of Sunderland of Yesterday’s Date, 
signifying that some hundreds of poor German Protestants are 
lately come, and that more are coming from the Palatinate to 
this Kingdom, and directing this Board to consider of a method 
for settling the said Germans in some part of this Kingdom, 
was read. Whereupon ordered that some of the Lutheran 
ministers in the Savoy have notice to attend the Board to- 
morrow morning. 


WHITEHALL, May sth, 1709. 
Present : 
Earl of Stamford. Mr. Pulteney. 
Sr. Ph. Meadows. Mr. Moncton. 


One of the Lutheran Ministers attending as directed yester- 
day, and being asked several questions in relation to poor 
German Protestants Mentioned in Yesterday’s Minutes, He 
said that 300 men, women and children were already come over. 
That most of them were husbandmen and some few joyners and 
carpenters : that they are poor and have nothing to subsist on 
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but what is given them in Charity, and are therefore threatened 
to be turned out of the house they are Lodged in; he added 
that there were 700 more of the said Poor Germans now at 
Rotterdam, who are expected over. And he promised to make 
a further Enquiry into the Circumstances of these Poor People 
and give their Lordships an answer thereof, in Writing as soon 
as Possible. 

On May 6th, another letter from the Earl of Sunderland 
asking the Board to make full inquiry and directions given to 
write to the Lutheran Minister in the Savoy. 


WHITEHALL, May 12th, 1709. 
At a meeting of Her Majesty’s Commissioners for Trade and 
Plantations. 
Present : 
Earl of Stamford. Mr. Meadows. 
Mr. Moncton. 


Monsieur Tribekko and Monsieur Ruperti, two of the Luth- 
eran Ministers here, attending in relation to the Poor German 
Protestants, lately come from the Palatinate, mentioned in the 
minutes of the 5thinstant. They presented to their Lordships, 
Memorials setting forth the Calamitous condition of these poor 
People, together with an account of their number, Amounting 
in all to 852 persons, men, women and children ; their several 
Trades and Occupations, which were read. And these gentle- 
men being asked several questions thereupon, they said that 
several of them had died of want since their coming over. 
That they had no subsistence left. That they could not speak 
English, and that therefore none of them had as yet got any 
business or employment here, but possibly might do it in some 
time when they had learned the Language. Then being asked 
further what allowance they thought would be necessary for their 
present support until some provision could be otherwise made 
for them, They said they could not readily tell, But would 
withdraw and as near as Possible make a Calculation thereof ; 
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and having done the same, they returned and proposed that 
sixteen pounds per day might be allowed the said 852 Persons 
for their present support and subsistence: Whereupon a letter 
to the Earl of Sunderland, signifying the same to his Lordship 
was drawn up and signed. 


WHITEHALL, May the 16th, 1709. 
At a meeting of Her Majesty’s Commissioners for Trade and 
Plantations : 
Present : 
Earl of Stamford. Sr. Ph. Meadows. 


Mr. Moncton. 


Mr. Ludolph and Justice Chamberlain attending, presented 
to their Lordships a Memorial, setting forth the reason of the 
Poor German Protestants coming over to this Kingdom, from 
the Palatinate, which being read, was returned to them again. 


WHITEHALL, May 17th, 1709. 
At a meeting of Her Majesty’s Commissioners for Trade 
and Plantations. 
Present: 
Earl of Stamford. Sr. Ph. Meadows. 
Mr. Moncton. 


A letter from the Earl of Sunderland of the 15th Instant (in 
answer to one writ to him on the rath ditto) Signifying that 
Her Majesty had given orders for supplying the poor Germans 
as had been proposed in the said Letter, till they could be other- 
wise provided for, and that her Majesty was desirous to have 
the opinion of this Board how such Provision might be made 
for those Poor. people &c was read. Whereupon their Lord- 
ships taking the same into consideration, and finding great diffi- 
culty in proposing a method to imploy them in such Manner as 
they may be able to support themselves here. A Letter to the 
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Earl of Sunderland acquainting his Lordship therewith and 
desiring that he would give the Board an opportunity of Con- 
ferring with him on that Affair was signed. 

Ordered that Mr. Tribekko and Mr. Ruperti, two of the 
Lutheran Ministers as likewise Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Ludolph have notice to attend the Board to-morrow morning. 


_ On the following day, May 18, Mr. Tribekko and Mr. Ruperti 
appeared before the Board. They said that the Tradesmen 
among them were able to work if they could but find employ- 
ment. That the Husbandmen might also be provided for if they 
could but procure work. They believed all who were not sick 
were capable of working, but the Women and Children could 
do little else but Spin and Knit. Many of them were from the 
same county as those who had gone to New York, and were 
anxious to go there.! 


At a meeting held on the 21st, Mr. Tribekko presented a 
list of such as could work. He said 200 of the men (most of 
them married) were able and fit to work and get a maintenance ; 
that a Tailor and joiner had got into business ; that too women 
could knit and spin and get a livelihood in that way. As to the 
rest, they were able to do but little, some being old and infirm ; 
that they were now in pretty good condition, better accommo- 
dated than before. 

On May 23, a list of the sick was presented to the Board. 
They (the Ministers) also gave the Board the unpleasant infor- 
mation that 1300 more of these Germans were come to the 
country but were still on shipboard, as no place could be found 
to lodge them. They also informed their Lordships that Her 
Majesty had been pleased to allow the first 852, £20 per day 
instead of £16. 


1 This allusion evidently refers to the colony led to New York in the 
previous year by Joshua von Kocherthal. 
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At a meeting of the Board on May 23, a memorial was pre- 
sented from the United Governors, Assistants and Society of 
London for Mines Royal and Balley Works, proposing the em- 
ployment of such of the poor Germans as are strong and able 
to labor in the Silver and Copper mines at Penlyn and 
Merionethshire. 


WHITEHALL, May 24th, 1709. 
At a meeting of Her Majesty’s Commissioners for Trade 


and Plantations. 
Present : 


Earl of Stamford. Sr. Ph. Meadows. 
Lord Dartmouth. Mr. Moncton. 


A letter from Mr. Taylor inclosing a memorial relating to 
the Arrival of 1100 more German Protestants from the Palati- 
nate, and that 600 more of them lie at Rotterdam for passage, 
signifying my Lord Treasurer’s desire to know from this Board 
what is absolutely necessary as well for the 1100 already arrived 
as the 600 expected from Rotterdam, and how they may most 
properly be disposed of was read and directions given for 
Writing an Answer thereto. 

Mr. Treke and Mr. Chamberlain attending in relation to 
the Said Poor People, they acquainted their Lordships that they 
were still on Shipboard at Woolwich, by reason they had no 
places provided for them to lodge in. That if tents could be 
procured, they would take care to Separate the said Germans 
and place some of them at Greenwich, Lambeth, Fulham and 
elsewhere, until they could find out work for them, which they 
hoped to do in a short time. Then being asked if the Rope- 
yard at Greenwich Should be repaired and fitted up, whether 
the same would not be convenient for their Accommodation for 
the present, till they should be otherwise taken care of. They 
said that the said Ropeyard would be very convenient for a great 
part of them. Whereupon these Gentlemen were told that 
their Lordships would give Directions for Writing this Morning 
to my Lord Treasurer to acquaint him herewith. 
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May 25, Mr. Tribekko presented a new list to the Board, 
containing the names of such as were able to work, and such as 
were not either from Age or Sickness. It contained only 806 
names. He said five or six and twenty have died since their 
arrival. He proposed that £100 should be laid out for flax, 
iron and steel that the women might be set to spinning and the 
men employed in making tools for husbandry. 

On May 30, the Board instructed the Solicitor General to 
advise them whether Her Majesty had the right and power to 
grant parcels of land in her Forests, Chases and Waters in 
order to convert them to tillage, and also what. Security Her 
Majesty may give to indemnify Parishes for introducing poor 
families among them. 

On June 3, Inquiry was made as to the character of the So- 
ciety of London for Royal Mines. 


WHITEHALL, June 7th, 1709. 
At a meeting of Her .Majesty’s Commissioners for Trade 
and Plantations. 
Present: 
Lord Dartmouth. Sr. Ph. Meadows. 
Mr. Moncton. 


Mr. Tribekko attending informed their Lordships that 2000 
more Poor People were Arrived from the Palatinate in Germany, 
whereupon he was acquainted that it would be proper for him to 
present a memorial thereof to a Secretary ot State, which he 
Promised to do accordingly. 

Dr. Stringer attended and informed the Lords that the 
Society (of London tor Mines Royal) was incorporated by 
Queen Elizabeth in the roth year of her reign. He was 
requested to produce the seal of incorporation. 


WHITEHALL, June 15th, 1709. 
At a meeting of Her Majesty’s Commissioners for Trade 
and Plantations. 
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Present : 
Lord Dartmouth. Sr. Ph. Meadows. 
Mr. Moncton. 


The proposal of Lord Chamberlain for settling some of the 
Palatines in Staffordshire and Gloucestershire was considered. 
He had great parcels of land in these counties which were waste 
of which he could grant to each family a sufficient amount for 
the term of three years, they paying a penny an acre. That 
he would at once take 20 or 25 families. That they should 
have timber and lime with the lands for building, but he hoped 
the Queen would be at the charge of erecting the cottages and 
subsist them until they were in a condition to help themselves. 

On the 21 fresh proposals were considered from Lord 
Chamberlain. They declined his offer and said to accept of it 
and settle all the Germans would cost £150.000. That the 
idea was not to put them ona better footing than British subjects, 
but merely to aid them until they could help themselves. These 
Settlers would benefit his Lordship’s estate, as he could retain 
them as tenants. Her Majesty could only be at the charge of 


conveying them there. 


On June 23, Mr. Tribekko presented a memorial to the 
Board that there had been a great increase in the number of 
the Palatines, and they could not be taken care of without 
greater assistance, and asking for the same. 

A memorial was also read from Dr. Stringer and others 
about employing the Palatines in some mines in Wales and else- 
where. 

A warrant from her Majesty dated June 4, 1709, calling for 
424 daily to the Germans was over and above the £16 per day, 
was read. Also another of the rq4th calling for the payment of 
£40 daily. 

A proposal was made to settle 200 families in the island ot 
Jamaica, but the planters objected, as they were required to send 
some of their negroes to make a preparatory settlement for the 
Germans. 
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On August 8th, the Board discussed the speedy settlement 
of the Palatines so as to put an end to the heavy expense of 
their subsistence. It was resolved to give special encourage- 
ment to persons and parishes as should be willing to receive any 
of these poor Palatines. It was agreed to allow each parish £5 
per head for such care, the Queen to be at the charge of sending 
them to their respective places. 


On August 17th, Colonel Laws advocated before the Board, 
the sending of a colony of Germans to Jamaica. There were, 
he said, 40,000 negroes there and not above 2,500 whites. 
There was much unsettled land, enough for 50,000 families. 

This Jamaica Settlement was discussed at almost every 
meeting of the Board but nothing ever came of it. 

Lord Carbury also had great tracts of lands on which he 
offered to colonize some of the Germans, but he asked £5 per 
acre which was deemed excessive. Later however, he made 
a more liberal offer which was discussed at further meetings of 
the Board, but there is no record that any ultimate arrangement 
of this kind was made with him.? 


2 Records of the Board of Trade. 
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A BRIEF FOR THE COLLECTION OF MONEY ASKED FOR, AND 
GRANTED BY THE QUEEN. 


TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT: MAJESEY- 


HE Humble Petition of 
oS your Majesties, Justices 
of Peace for the County 
of Middlesex, held at Hick’s 
Hall, June 7, 1709 
Showeth, 

That being inform’d that 
several Thousand Germans 
of the Protestant Religion, 
oppressed by Exactions ot 
ARMS OF CHUR-SACHSEN. the SF vench 


in their own 
Country, have fled for Refuge into this your Majesty’s Kingdom 
of Great Britain; who must have perished, had not your 
Majestie’s Generous and Seasonable Bounty subsisted them ; 
and being sensible that they labor still under great Wants, and 
stand in need of farther Relief for their Subsistence, do therefore 
crave leave to offer your Majesty our Humble Opinion, That a 
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Brief for the Collection of the Charity of all well disposed Per- 
sons, in all Churches and Meetings, and otherwise within this 
County, as soon as your Majesty shall think fit to grant it ; will 
be effectual to Raise a considerable Sum for their present Relief. 
All of which we Humbly submit to your Majesties great Wis- 
dom ; and we shall, as in Duty bound, ever Pray. 


AT THE CourRT oF ST. JAMES’S, JUNE 16, 1709. PRESENT 
THE QUEEN’s Most EXCELLENT MAJESTY IN COUNCIL. 


Upon Reading this Day at the Board the Humble Petition 
of the Justices of Peace for the County of J@ddlesex, at the 
general Sessions of Peace for the said County ; representing to 
her Majesty, the great Wants and Necessities of several Thou- 
sand Germans of the Protestant Religion, who being oppressed 
by the Exactions of the /vench in their own Country, have fled 
for Refuge into this Kingdom, and must have perished, had not 
her Majesty’s Generous and Seasonable Bounty reliev’d them : 
And humbly offering that for their further Relief and subsis- 
tence, a Brief may be Issued for the Collection of the Charity 
of well disposed Persons within the said County. Her Majesty 
out of her tender Regard and Compassion to these Poor People, 
is pleased to condescend thereunto, and to order that the Right 
Honorable, the Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain do cause 
Letters Patents to be prepared, and passed under the Great 
Seal for that Purpose, &c. 


Accordingly, a Brief has been Granted by Her Majesty for 
the Relief, Subsistence and Settlement of the Poor Distressed 
Palatines, to this Effect. 


Ti BRIEF. 


Whereas by reason of the many great Hardships and 
Oppressions which the People of the Palatinate, near the Rhine, 
in Germany, (more especially the Protestants) have sustained 
and lain under for several Years past, by the frequent Invasions 
and repeated Inroads of the French, (whereby more than Two 
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Thousand of their greatest Cities, Market Towns and Villages) 
have been burnt down to the Ground ; as Heidelburg. Manheim, 
Worms, Spire, Frankendale, and other Towns; and great 
Numbers have perished in Woods, and Caves, by Hunger, Cold 
and Nakedness, Several Thousands have been forced to leave 
their Native Country, and seek Refuge in other Nations ; and 
of them near Eight Thousand Men, Women and Children, are 
come, and are now in and near the City of London, in a very 
poor and miserable Condition. And whereas it hath been 
humbly Represented unto us, as well by an Address of our 
Justices of the Peace for the County of Middlesex, at their 
General Session of the Peace, held at Hick’s Hall as by others 
(of) our Loving Subjects, on the behalf of the said Poor 
Palatines : That Notwithstanding our Bounty allowed to them, 
without which they must have perished; yet they still labor 
under great wants, and stand in need of further Relief for their 
Subsistence and Settlement, in such manner that they may not 
only support themselves, but be rendered capable of Advancing 
the Wealth and Strength of our Nation, in regard they are 
naturally of a strong, healthful Constitution, inur’d to Labor 
- and Industry, and great part of them to Husbandry ; therefore 
the said Justices, and our other Loving Subjects, on behalf of 
the said Poor Distressed Palatines, have humbly besought us to 
Grant unto the said Poor Palatines, our Gracious Letters 
Patents, License and Protection, under our Great Seal of Great 
Britain, to impower them to Ask, Collect and Receive, the 
Alms and Benevolence of all our Loving Subjects, throughout 
that part of our Kingdom of Great Britain called England, 
Dominion of Wales and Town of Berwick upon Tweed, 
UNTO which humble Request we have Graciously conde- 
scended, not doubting but when these Presents shall be made 
known unto our:Loving Subjects, they will readily and cheer- 
fully contribute to the Relief and Support of the said poor 
Distressed Palatines : considering them as Brethren, and Sym- 
pathizing with them in this their Miserable State and Condi- 
tion, 
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KNOW YE THEREFORE, that of our Special Grace 
and Princely Compassion, we have Given and Granted to the 
said poor Palatines, and to their Deputy or Deputies, the 
Bearer and Bearers thereof : full Power, License and authority 
to Ask, Collect and Receive the Alms and Charitable Benevo- 
lence of our Loving Subjects ; Not only Householders, but also. 
Servants, Strangers, Lodgers, and others in all the Cities, 
Towns, Villages, &c., In our kingdom of England, &c. We 
likewise purposing to cause the like License and Authority to 
be granted in Relation to our Loving Subjects in Scotland. 
And we do require all Parsons, Vicars, Curates, Teachers and 
Preachers of every Separate Congregation, to read the said 
Brief in their Several Churches and Congregations, and 
earnestly to exhort their Auditors to a liberal Contribution ot 
their Charity to the said Poor Palatines : and that the Minister 
and Church Warden of every Parish, shall go from House to 
House to Ask and Receive from their Parishioners their Christ- 
ian and Charitable Contributions. . 

And we do hereby Authorize and Appoint the Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord High Chancellor, Lord 
High Treasurer, &c. (with a great number of our Lords Spitit- 
ual and Temporal, Knights, Gentlemen, &c.,) To be Trustees 
and Receivers of the said Charity, &c. And to dispose and 
Distribute the Money which shall be Collected, in such manner as 
shall be found Necessary and Convenient for the better Employ- 
ment and Settlement of the said Poor Palatines, by making 
Contracts in their behalf or by any other Lawful Means and 
Ways whatsoever, &c. 

In Pursuance of this Brief the Following Order was Pub- 
lished: 

WHITE HALL, July 2oth, 1709. 

By Order of the Right Honorable, the Lords and others, 
her Majesties Commissioners for Receiving and Disposing of . 
the Money to be Collected for the Subsistence and Settlement of 
the poor Palatines : Notice is hereby given, that they will hold 
their General Meeting at Doctors Commons every Wednesday 
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at Four in the Afternoon. Notice is hereby likewise given, that 
the said Commissioners are come to a Resolution for disposing 
and settling as many of the said Palatines as conveniently they 
can, in North Britain and Ireland, and the Plantations, and that 
they will at their Committee receive Proposals in order there- 
unto. 

Notice is likewise given, that any Masters of Ships, Trad- 
ing in the coal, or other Coast Trade, are at liberty to employ 
such of the said Palatines, as are willing to serve them on Board 
such ships ; and that such Masters may apply themselves toa 
Person Appointed to attend at the several Places where the said 
Palatines now are for that Purpose.? 


The Persons appointed Commissioners and Trustees by the 
said Letters Patent, were : 


The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain. 

Lord High Treasurer of Great Britain. 

John, Lord Somers, Lord President of the Council. 

John, Duke of Newcastle, Lord Privy Seal. 

William, Duke of Devonshire, Steward of the Household. 

Charles, Duke of Somerset, Master of the Horse. 

James, Duke of Ormund. 

Wriothesly, Duke of Bedford. 

John, Duke of Buckingham and Normandy. 

James, Duke of Queensbury and Dover, Secretary of State. 

Henry, Marquis of Kent, Chamberlain of the Household. 

Evelyn, Marquis of Dorchester. 

Thomas, Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, Lord High 
Admiral of Great Britain. 

James, Earl of Derby. 

Thomas, Earl of Stamford. 


3 State of the Palatines. 
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Charles, Earl of Sunderland, Secretary of State. 
Lawrence, Earl of Rochester. 

Henry, Lord Bishop of London. 

Thomas, Lord Bishop of Rochester. 

Jonathan, Lord Bishop of Winchester. 

John, Lord Bishop of Ely. 

William, Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 

William, Lord Dartmouth. 

Charles, Lord Halifax. 

The Right Honorable Mr. Secretary Boyle. 
James Vernon, Esq. 

Lord Chief Justice Holt. 

Sir John Trevor, Master of the Rolls. 

Lord Chief Justice Trevor. 

Sir Charles Hedges. 

John Smith, Esq., Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Sir James Montague, Knight, Attorney General. 
Robert Eyre, Esq., Solicitor General. 

The Lord Mayor, Aldermen, Recorder, and Sheriffs of the 
of London. 

The Honorable Spencer Compton, Esq. 

The Honorable George Watson, Esq. 

Sir Matthew Dudley. 

Sir John Bucknall. 

Sir John Stanley. 

Sir Henry Furnace. 

Sir John Phillips, Bart. 

Sir Alexander Cairns, Bart. 

Sir Theodore Janssen. 

Sir James Collett. 

Sir Edmund Harrison. 

Sir William Scawen, Knight. 

Sir John Elwill, Knight. 

Dr. Willis, Dean of Lincoln. 

Dr. White Kennet, Dean of Peterborough. 

Dr. Godolphin, Dean of St. Pauls. 
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Dr. Thomas Manningham, Dean of Windsor. 
Dr. Thomas Bray. 

Dr. George Smallridge. 

Dr. Moss. 

Dr. Bradford. 

Dr. Butler. 

Dr. Linford. 

Dr. Pelling. 

The Rev. Samuel Clerk. 

Conradus Wornley. 

Ulrich Scherer. 

John Tribekko and Andrew Ruperty, Clerks. 
Samuel Travers, Esq., Surveyor General. 
John Plumer. 

John Shute. 

Joseph Offley. 

Richard Walaston. 

David Hexsteter. 

John Ward. 

Henry Cornish. 

Nathaniel Gould. 

Justus Beck. 

John Dolben. 

Richard Marten, 

Arthur Bailey. 

Micaija Perry. 

Henry Martin. 

William Dudley. 

George Townsend. 

Thomas Railton. 

Ralph Bucknal. 

John Chamberlayne. 

William Dawson, Esq. 

Francis Eyles, Esq. 

Frederick Slare, Doctor of Physic. 
James Keith, Doctor of Physic. 
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Thomas Smith, Esq. 
Robert Hales. 

Henry William Ludolph. 
Robert de Neuvillic. 
Peter Foy. 

William Falkener. 
Henry Hoar. 

Walter Cock, Gent. 
Jonathan James, Gent. 


* Palatine Refugees in England, pp. 35-36. 
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APPENDIX D. 


[The passage of a Naturalization act by Great Britain early in the 
Spring of 1709, was not lost upon Holland. That country had been 
benefitted to an almost inconceivable degree by the Huguenot refugees 
who were driven out of France by the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, many of whom had settled themselves in the Low Countries. 
When, therefore, Holland again saw these thousands of industrious men, 
farmers and handicraftmen, invited to become citizens of Great Britain, 
she also passed a naturalization act in the hope they might be induced 
to tarry in the Netherlands. The following is the proclamation which 
was issued on June 24, 1709, by the States of Holland and West Fries- 
land, for the general naturalization of Protestants. PRS Ds 


HOLLAND’S NATURALIZATION ACT. 


HE States of Holland and West 
o Friesland, to all who shall hear and 

see these Presents, Greeting: We 
make it known that having taken into 
consideration that the Grandeur and Pros- 
perity of a country does not in general 
consist of the Multitude of Inhabitants 
and that in particular this Prince is in- 
creased in Power and Riches by the Con- 
course of unhappy and dispersed Persons, 


ARMS OF AMSTERDAM, 


“GNYTIOH NI MAIA Y 
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who being driven from their own Country for the Profession of 
the True Reformed Religion, or other oppressions, have taken 
sanctity in this Province, and have a long time since contributed 
to the increase of Trade and Public Wealth. That beside the 
Refugees, who left France upon account of their Religion and 
have already lived a considerable time in this Country, have 
rendered themselves worthy of the favorable attention of the 
Regency for their Persons and Families, and consequently 
ought to enjoy their General Protection as the other Inhabi- 
tants. 

For these causes We have thought fit to Order and Decree 
as we Order and Decree by these Presents, that all persons who 
have withdrawn themselves out of the Kindgom of France, or 
other Countries, for the Profession of the true Reformed Re- 
ligion, and have taken Sanctuary in this Province of Holland 
and West Friesland, and settled themselves therein, and like- 
wise the Children of the said persons whom they brought with 
them, or were born in the Said Province, as also all other such 
Refugees, who for the future shall either directly out of France 
or other Countries, take Refuge in this Province and close 
their Abode therein shall be received and acknowledged, as we 
do receive and acknowledge them by these Presents, for our 
Subjects, and Natives of our country of Holland and West 
Friesland, and by virtue thereof shall enjoy for the future 
Privilege and Prerogatives that our other Natural Born Subjects 
enjoy, as such of them belonging ; and that in consequence 
thereof they shall enjoy the Rights of Naturalization according 
to the Resolution bearing the date of Sept. 25, 1670. That 
therefore all these who will take the Benefit of this our Favor 
shall apply personally to the President or Commissioner of the 
Court ; under whose jurisdiction they are, or to Magistrates or 
Town Baliffs and Judges of Villages where they are settled, or 
intend to chose their Abode, who after a short Examination, to 
know whether the Said Persons are truly Refugees, as afore- 
said, shall Register their Names, that the same may appear 
forever. And that this may be known to everybody, we 
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require these presents to be Published and Affixed and Executed 
in the usual manner. 
Done at the Hague, July 18, 1709. 
SIMON VAN BEAUMONT. 


APPENDIX E. 


THE PALATINATE. 


BRIEF SKETCH OF THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE COUNTRY FROM 
THE ELEVENTH TO THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, DRAWN FROM 
VARIOUS SOURCES, 


[Few names are more familiar to persons of average culture than Zhe 
Palatinate, used in a geographical sense. Every one of German origin 
has heard it repeated again and again as a household term, and yet how 
many, even among those who are reckoned as scho'arly men know 
more about it than that it was a German province and famous for the 
sufferings of its people during the seventeenth century, as the varying 
fortunes of war made them the victims alike of victor and vanquished ? 
Inasmuch as by far the greatest number of those who went to England 
in 1709 came from the Palatinate, and as it was for more than halfa 
century afterward one of the main sources of the German emigration to 
Pennsylvania, a more general account of this historic land will not be 
inappropriate here. ey Ret) 


HE two territorial divi- 

sions known as the Upper 

and Lower Palatinate, 
had a separate existence as 
early as the r1th century. At 
that time they, along with the 
duchy of Souabia, the duchy 
of Franconia, the palatinate of 
Burgundy west of Mount 
Jura, the province of Egra 
BESO Se CEE Pea and other fiefs in Switzerland, 
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the Tyrol and elsewhere, composed the possessions of the 
imperial dynasty of Hohenstaufen, which took its name from a 
high conical mountain—der hohe Staufen—in the valley ot the 
Rems, in Soubia. There Frederick of Biiren, the founder of 
the family, had built a mighty castle, the home of his chivalrous 
race. He married Agnes, daughter of Henry IV, Emperor of 
Germany, and she brought him the duchy of Soubiaas a dower. 
For nearly 200 years the Hohenstaufens held sway. The last 
of the name, Conradin, wasted his heritage in his Italian cam- 
paigns and perished on the scaffold at Naples in 1268. The 
duchy of Franconia was dismembered. This Palatinate which 
formed a part of it fell into the hands of new owners. 

The Palatinate comprised two separate provinces, which 
were divided from each other by the secular and ecclesiastical 
state of Franconia. First was the Palatinate on the Rhine, or 
Lower Palatinate—Pfalz am Rhein—situated on both sides of 
that River, and bounded by Wiirtemburg, Baden, Alsace, 
Lorraine, Treves and Hesse. It contained 2288 square miles 
and to-day contains about 700,000 inhabitants. The Upper 
Palatinate, or Obder-Pfalz on the east was surrounded by 
Bohemia, Bavaria and Nurnburg. The Upper Palatinate con- 
tains 3845 square miles and about 550,000 souls. 

The Emperor Frederick II gave the Palatinate to Louis of 
Bavaria and it remained a part of that country until 1329, when 
the Emperor Louis IV in the treaty of Pavia conferred it on the 
sons and relatives of his brother. The Electoral dignity was 
alternately exercised by the Duke of Bavaria and the holders of 
the Rheinish Palatinate, because the electoral dignity was at- 
tached to the Rhein Pfalz, whose court was invested with the 
judiciary power of the empire in case of the absence of the 
Emperor. Though divided into four lines, the Palatinate was 
nevertheless considered as a united State. These lines were as 
follows: First the Electorate on the Rhine,—A‘us-Rhein. 
Second, Sulzbach, or Upper Palatinate, established by Count 
John. Third, Simmern, with the counties of Veldenz and 
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Spa itheim, on the Rhine, north of the Electorate. Fourth, 
Mossbach, on the Neckar, in Souabia. 

In the Golden Bull issued by the Emperor Charles IV, in 
1356, all the rights and privileges which the great vassals of the 
empire had usurped, were conceded to them. The electors 
were seven in number, ranking in the following order: I. the 
Archbishop of Mayence, as Arch Chancellor of Germany, II. 
the Archbishop of Treves, as Arch Chancellor of Burgundy. 
III. the Archbishop of Cologne, as Arch Chancellor of Italy. 
IV. The King of Bohemia, as Arch Seneschal. V. the Count 
Palatine, as Arch-Sewer, VI. the Duke of Saxe Wittenberg as 
Arch Marshal, and VII. the Margrave of Brandenburg. These 
territories were considered inalienable feudal possessions of the 
Empire. 

Coming down to a more recent period we find the electo- 
rate in the hands of Frederick III, in 1559, who introduced 
Calvinism, and gave his protection to the Huguenots. He main- 
tained the Reformed religion with extreme severity throughout 
his electorate. Sylvan, a Socinian clergyman who would admit 
of but one person in the Godhead, was beheaded by his order 
in 1572. His son Louis, who was a zealous Lutheran, tried to 
undo all his father’s work. On entering his Capital, Heidelberg, 
he ordered all of his subjects who were not Lutherans to leave 
the city. The Calvinist preachers who refused to recant, were 
expelled the country. From this time on the people of the 
Palatinate were frequently compelled to change their religion to 
comform with the tenets of the ruling princes, being success- 
ively Catholic, Calvinistic, Lutheran, Calvinistic and again 
Lutheran. 

Ludevick V lost his electorate in 1623 to his kinsman the 
Duke of Bavaria. The latter retained the Upper Palatinate and 
the electoral dignity, but in 1648 the Rheinish Palatinate was 
conveyed to Frederick’s son, and the VIII. electorate created 
for him, During the war of the Spanish Succession, in 1694, 
the Elector again revived the Upper Palatinate, and all the 
ancient rights resumed again by Bavaria after the war. During 
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these numerous changes the Palatinate was cruelly desolated by 
the armies that from motives of conquest and religion overran her 
soil. In1801 France seized all on the west bank of the Rhine, 
and divided the remainder between Bavaria, Nassau and Hesse 
Darmstadt. In 1815 the left bank was restored to Germany, 
the greater part of the Lower Palatinate being given to Bavaria ; 
Prussia got the Rhine Province, Hesse Starkenburg and 
Rhine Hesse, while Baden received Manheim, Heidelberg and 
Mossback. #8 


OFFICIAL TITLES OF THE ELEcToR.® 


Thc Elector Palatine’s titles are: By the Grace of God, Count 
Palatine of the Rhine, Arch-Treasurer and Elector of the 
Empire, Duke of Bavaria, Juliers, Cleves and Berg ; Count of 
Veldentz, Spanheim, Marck, Ravensburg and Mceurs, Lord of 
Ravenstein, &c., &c. 


Frederick the IV marry’d Louisa Julia of Orange, had 
great quarrels with the House of Austria about Religion and 
dy’d Anno Dom 1610. His Son and Successor, Frederick the 
Vth, marry’d Elizabeth, Daughter of James the Ist, of Great 
Britain, Succeeded to his Fathers Quarrels with the House of 
Austria about Religion, and was chosen King of Bohemia ; but 
for want of being duly supported, was defeated at the Battel of 
Prague ; after which he lost both his Crown and his Dominions. 
He had Issue the illustrious Princess Sophia, born in 1630 ; 
marry’d Earnest Augustus, Duke of Hanover, who is now 
Electress Dowager, Mother to the present Elector, presumptive 
Heiress to the Crowns of Great Britain and Jreland, and as 


*« The principal authorities consulted in preparing this brief sketch 


were Koeppen’s Middle Ages, Chambers Cyclopedia and Menzel’s Ger- 
many. 


° Palatine Refugees in England, p. 21. 
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illustrious for her excellent Qualities, as for her high birth. ® 
Frederick the V was succeeded by his Son, Charles Louis, who 
by the Treaty of Westphalia was restor’d to the Lower Pala- 
tinate, and the Electoral Dignity. He was a pious and learned 
Prince, and dy’d in 1680. His son Charles succeeded, was 
Elector of this Line, and dy’d without Issue in 1685. The 
present Elector is (by failure of the fore-mention’d Line) of 
the Branch of Newburgh, of the Family of Deux Ponts. The 
Majority of the People are Protestants, who have been much 
discourag’d since the Succession of the Duke of Newburgh, a 
Papist, to the Electorate, and by the éarbarous Invasions of the 
French.’ 


ANOTHER ACCOUNT OF THE PALATINATE AND ITS RULERS, 
TOGETHER WITH SOME OF ITS POLITICAL .VICISSI- 
EUDES IN THE LATTER HALF OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


The Poor Palatines who are the objects of our present 
Charity, inhabited lately a Principality in Germany called the 
Palatinate, which is divided into the Upper and Lower Palati- 
nate: the Upper belonging to the Duke of Bavaria, according 
to the Treaty of Munster and the Lower to the Count Palatine 
of the Rhine, who formerly enjoyed the whole. The Countrey 
takes its name from the Office of Count Palatine, bestowed 
by the Emperor on those who administered Justice in his Name 
to the Empire ; of which there were two, one on the Rhine, who 
had the Charge of Franconia, and the neighboring Countreys, 
and the other in Saxony and other Countreys subject to the 
Saxony law. Hence it is that the Electors of Saxony and 


6 Sophia, the granddaughter of James I, the youngest of thirteen chil- 
dren, was born on October 13, 1630. As stated above she was declared 
by Parliament to be entitled to the succession after the death of Queen 
Anne. Shedid not attain the crown. She died on June §, 1714. She 
was the mother of George I, who was proclaimed King of Great 
Britain immediately upon the death of Queen Anne on August 1, 1714. 

7 Palatine Refugees in England, pp. 21-22. 
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the Elector Palatine or the Elector of Bavaria are Vicars 
of the Empire in their respective Provinces, when there is 
an interregnum by the Emperor’s death or otherwise. At first the 
Count Valentine of the Rhine had no possessions on that River, 
but in Process of Time, got them by Marriage, Purchase or Im- 
perial Gift, and formed a very considerable Principality. In 
1576 the Elector Frederick III began to entertain many 
Protestant Families at Frankendale, who fled from the Low 
Countries. His Successors doing the like in other Towns, did 
thereby mightily enrich that Country. This Prince made his 
Revenue very considerable by taking away the Church Lands 
upon the Change of Religion; by his Right of conducting 
Strangers whom he obliged to make use of his Guards, not only 
in his own Territories, but in the neighboring Bishopricks, and 
Earldoms, and by Toll upon Merchandize that passes his Domin- 
ions, and the Title he has to the Goods of Strangers, or of those 
who came to Settle without express leave, in the Palatinate. 
Frederick III was succeeded by his son, Lewis IV, who 
turned Protestant, and was succeeded by Frederick IV, who 
abandoned Popery. He married Louise, daughter of the Prince 
of Orange, by whom he had Frederick V, who was chosen King 
of Bohemia, but who by the loss of a great Battle at Prague, 
and the Supineness of the English Court, who ought to have 
assisted him, he marrying Elizabeth, Daughter to King James I, 
he was obliged to abandon his Countrey. He died at Mentz in 
1632, leaving him Three Sons, Charles, Lewis, Robert or Ru- 
pert, and Edward. Prince Rupert lived in England, and died 
without Legitimate Issue. Edward left Three Daughters; one 
named Sophia, married to the Duke of Hanover, and is now 
alive, and declared by act of Parliament the next Protestant 
Succession to the Crown of England, after the Decease of our 
Most Gracious Queen Anne, whom God grant long to Reign. 
Charles succeeded his Father Frederick V in the Electorate 
Palatine, and married Charlotte, Daughter of the Landgrave of 
Hesse Castle, by whom he had Charles and Elizabeth Charlott. 
She was married to the Duke of Orleans, only Brother to the 
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present French King, (Louis XIV) in 1687. It was reported 
at that time that King Louis having by Treaty of Marriage al- 
lowed that Princess, who was a Protestant, the Liberty to use 
her own Religion, yet when she came to the Frontiers of that 
Kingdom, on her way to Paris, to consummate her Marriage, that 
faithless King sent her a Peremptory Message that she should 
proceed no farther unless she would renounce the Protestant 
Religion. Whereupon the unhappy Prince, her Father, who 
was afraid to incur his Anger, consented thereto® to save his 
Dominions from Destruction ; but in a Year or Two after upon 
some unjust Pretence, he sent the Dauphin, his Son, with a 
great Army into that Countrey, who ruined it in the most De- 
plorable Manner that was ever heard of. 

Charles succeeded his Father in the Electorate, and William, 
Duke of Newburg, a Roman Catholic, is the present Elector 
Palatine 

To show how the Palatinate was overrun by the fierce 
Soldiery of different nations the following brief statement may 
be quoted : 

The City of Philipsburg, reckon’d the first in the Palatinate, 
has been taken six times ; viz. in 1633, by the Imperialists, the 
Year After by the Swedes, and in 1636, by the Imperialists, in 
1644 by the Duke d’ Enghien, afterwards Prince of Conde, by 
the Germans in 1676, and by the Dauphin on his Birth Day, the 
1st of November, 1688, but was restor’d to the Empire by the 
Treaty of Ryswick.?® 


8 State of the Palatines, pp. 3-4. 
9 Palatine Refugees in England, p. 26. 


ARMS OF PENN, FROM THF FIRST 
PROVINCIAL CURRENCY 
PRINTED .1723, 


nity to express my sincere thanks 

to my good friend, Hon. Samuel 
Ww. Pennypacker, of the Philadelphia 
Court of Common Pleas, for the loan 
of an extremely rare and most curious 
and valuable little book, published in 
1711, a fac-simile of the title-page of 
which is reproduced on page 38o. 
Chapter VI of this rare volume gives 
what purports to be a detailed ac- 
count of the exact number of these 
German emigrants, their daily life in 
London and elsewhere in England, 
their places of residence, the regula- 
tions of their several camps, their 
treatment by the English Govern- 
ment and populace, the efforts to 
settle them throughout the United 
Kingdoms and elsewhere and their 


4 AVAIL myself of this opportu- 


final disposition. So interesting have I found all these details that I 
have translated the entire chapter and present it herewith. 

The name of the writer of this account is, I believe, unknown ; but 
whoever he may have been, and his barbarous German does not indicate 
aman of much culture, he evidently was personally on the spot at the 
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time, and had actual knowledge of much that he relates. There is no 
reason to doubt so much of his narrative as came under his own observa- 
tion; but my investigations among other and as I believe unquestionable: 
contemporary sources of information have satisfied me that he greatly: 
although unintentionally no doubt, exaggerates the number of these: 
German arrivals. The amount of money raised by public subscrip- 
tions, and the sums appropriated from time to time from the English: 
Treasury and applied to the relief of these strangers are on record. 
It is also in evidence among how many persons these monies were 
distributed. The number does not reach one half those given by our 
author. Official documents must be given credence as against the 
statements of a narrator who presents us with his unsupported account 
only. In fact, another writer, a contemporary, whose account is printed 
in this same book and next to this account, sets down the number at 
less than one half that given in this chapter. It also is very specific, 
and pretends to give even the nationality of all these emigrants. It will 
be found in Appendix H. 

I incline to the opinion that this is the original source of the state- 
ment. that these Germans in London, in 1709, numbered more than 
33,000 souls, found in Léher, Rupp, Fisher and other writers, all ot 
whom have made the assertion without indicating the sources of 
their information. Léher was perhaps the first to copy it, and all 
the rest followed him blindly. This unknown writer's narrative 
is, however, the fullest and most minute of any I have found, and is. 
marvelously interesting despite his uneven temper and frequent contra- 
dictory statements. I may add that I believe this is the first time this. 
narrative has been given to the public in the English language. 

fe 1 1D) 
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CHAPTER] V1. 


““BEING A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THOSE GERMANS WHO, AS IT 
WERE THROUGH SOME SPECIES OF ENCHANTMENT, IN 1700, 
SAILED OVER THE SEA INTO ENGLAND. HOW IT FARED 
WITH THEM, WHEN THEY ARRIVED AND WHERE THEY 
AFTERWARDS TOOK UP THEIR ABODE.”’ 


N order not to detain the 
J courteous reader with a 

tedious and _ unpleasant 
narration, I will briefly 
refer to the things which 
were done openly in Eng- 
land, before the ‘‘Preeludia,”’ 
before the arrival of. the 
Germans in 1708, on Black- 
heath. On the 24-25-26-27 
and 28 days of July, 1708, 
not only in the gloomy 
night, but also in broad 
daylight, many things were 


ty | 


HANSEATIC ARMS. 
(Lonpon-) witnessed by all four camps 


whereon the following year, the Germans camped on the Black 
Head or ‘‘Blackheath,’’ namely upon the Ritter-Kamm, and in 
the ‘‘Camberwell,’’ and in the Middle camp, just like a well 
laid off military encampment, many thousands of people, of 
divers kinds, and religiously educated, saw the spectacle with 
their own eyes, and to which they have solemnly attested, and 
have related to the minutest details, all the circumstances worthy 
of belief. 

Among others, there was one witness, deep rooted in the 
faith, Jaun Alplin, minister of Capella College, near Grinovium, 
and also Mr. John Burian, minister in the church of Dertforth, 
not yet knowing what significance should come out of this. In 
appearance, it has become cause for higher admiration and 
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greater confusion, that in the presence of those encamping, 
especially those on the Blackheath, many thousands of 
white birds like doves, gathered, and after they had flown about 
in the sky for a few days, they died there and were buried by 
those that were left, in the cool sand. Thereupon the English- 
men ventured all sorts of conjectures and waited ever after for a 
fulfillment of their conjectures. 

Finally in the year never to return, 1709, on the 6th and 8th 
of May, eleven ships filled with Germans arrived in the great 
and mighty city of London, in the neighborhood of St. Cath- 
arine’s and the Royal Brewery, and there landed from them 
£8,006 persons, old men, young men and women, who after 
being sent to Blackheath, where the camp was laid out as be- 
fore stated by the direction of the Queen, were ordered to lodge 
four by four in the tents provided for them. 

A fortnight before the already named eleven ships arrived, 
five others had come bringing 4324 persons, transported from 
Holland to England, who also betook themselves to the camp- 
ing place where they were kindly received by a nobleman 
through the gracious commands of the Queen. On St. John’s 
Day four more ships arrived under full sail bringing 2138 souls, 
among whom were two clerical gentlemen, one named Master 
George Hainer, formerly vicar at Holtzen and Rudling, in the 
dominion of Lansenberg, and of the Evangelical Lutheran re- 
ligion; the other was John Stager, a Reformed student from 
Nassau Siegen. He believed these 2138 were more highly re- 
garded than any of the rest of the Germans, because they brought 
no Catholics with them, but at the command of their religious 
leaders debarred them from the ships. On this account they also 
received the best tents and the most pleasant location inthe camp, 
namely the Rittercamp, and a more gracious eye was cast upon 
them than upon the others, by the wise Queen and the Parliament. 

Six weeks after this three ships arrived in Greenwich haven 
with 1328 Germans, who had to go into the Middle camp by the 
wholesale, because they looked somewhat slovenly and hada 
good many Catholics among them. 
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About eight days before Michaelmas, (Sep. 29) the number 
of Germans was again increased by 4003 souls, part of whom 
took up their march at once into Ireland, partly because it was 
becoming colder. (We have not taken into account the 3060 
men, women and children who were buried at Blackheath.) 
They were in the meantime lodged in St. Catharine’s and in the 
Royal Brewery. At last, three days before St. Martin’s Day, 
(Nov. 11) the camp was removed. The beginning was made 
with the Ritterceamp, because the Lord Commissioners had 
sought out the best lodgments for them. More than one hun- 
dred wagons were sent to take our beggarly property from the 
camp, so that none had to work or incur expense. For eight 
days we had to take up our quarters in the Redhouse, until the 
rooms at Charles Cox’s warehouse were cleaned. During the 
following eight days, while we were standing outside the Ritter- 
camp at the Redhouse, two other ships arrived with 945 souls, 
who were at once directed to take up winter quarters in the 
above named warehouse. 

Two ships were driven out of their course by a storm and 
these did not arrive until the second Sunday in Advent, and 
then only with 540 persons. The above named were sent to 
Westforth in order to have good quarters and not to further 
suffer as they had already done on the sea. In the Christmas 
week there was a report that some of the very richest men in 
Germany came to England, but in truth they were only corrup- 
ted Swiss and a few from Nassau Siegen. They had a few old 
horses, which I believe they would have eaten because of their 
great hunger. 

There were 288 souls scattered about the streets by the 
Tower, where 168 large pieces of cannon were placed, which, as 
was customary, were fired when ships coming across the sea, 
arrived in the harbor. 

At New Year 72 souls came over land about 100 miles, 
they having been deceived and brought hither on Holland coal 
ships. 

After these there arrived by packet boat at one time 20, at 
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another 30, now more, now less, until the total number of Ger- 
mans was 32,468 souls. 

In order that I may take up again my former thought, I 
desire to inform the reader how it fared with the rest of these in 
camp in the taking up of winter quarters. First, the Catholics 
in the remaining camps were separated from the Lutherans and 
Reformed, and for a few days they were encamped by themselves. 
Then the gracious will of the Queen was made known to them. 
If they would enter the Protestant fold, they would secure the 
royal favor and protection, but if they decided to cling to their 
idolatrous religion, they might as well make up their minds to 
return to the Fatherland at once. They should have their free- 
will in the matter, because, inasmuch as the English people were 
alarmed at the growth of the Papacy, they were obliged to be 
on their guard lest it should get too much power ; they could 
hardly do otherwise. Whereupon 3584 Catholics resolved to 
return to their homes again. After this resolution was made 
known, each of these persons received ten Reichs guelden as 
expense money on their way, and were placed on eight ships 
that they might be carried to Holland. The 520 Catholics who 
remained in England, became Protestant; 322 becoming 
Lutherans and the rest Reformed. 

After this separation, the Middle camp also broke up and 
moved into the Redhouse, where the first ones had just quitted 
their quarters and sailed on the Thames to Battle Bridge to the 
warehouse of Mr. Charles Cox, with all their property. It was in- 
deed a most excellent opportunity to pick out the Germans 
among them. The above named camp on Blackheath followed 
the Middle one into the Redhouse and then there were in all 
17,000 souls to spend the winter together. In order that they 
might get along well, an overseer selected from their number 
belonging to a noble German family was given complete author- 
ity over them. He was made a general sanitary inspector and 
supervisor of the cooking booth. 

Continuous envy and contention arose among the women 
while cooking. One would say to another in a threatening tone, 
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“you wicked beggar, get out of this place, this is my hole and 
you shall not cook here.’’ Then they would seize hold of each 
other by the hair and strike each other so that frequently the 
soup, meat and vegetables were spilt upon the ground, and it was 
evident that an overseer was needed. He took charge of the 
apartments of the women and put an end to their contentions. 

The Straw commissioner gave these poor people fresh straw 
every two weeks on which to lie down. He was also a coal 
distributor, since, as it was somewhat rainy about Christmas, 
the Queen allowed a distribution of coal by the ship load to the 
poor people, that they might warm themselves. 

The last of the camps to break up was the Camberwell 
which moved to Retriff. A few of them, as in the case of the 
Redhouse, stopped in Seventh street, and several hundred in 
St. Stephen. Those who had some provisions, remained here 
and there in London after their own pleasure, since they could 
stop comfortably with their own people. 

Reaching the place of their entertainment, they were all so 
treated and accommodated, that no one could with reason com- 
plain of anything. Two hundred thousand pounds sterling or 
five millions, (?) the most gracious Queen Annie gave to us poor 
people. 

Upon reaching the ship which was going to Rotterdam, we 
were taken in the best manner from England, at the expense ot 
the Queen, with bread, beer, butter, bacon and cheese, and as 
God himself soon brought us over the sea, the Lord Commis- 
sioners were dispatched in the name of the Queen and the whole 
Parliament to congratulate us. After wishes of good luck had 
been given, each man received a nine pound loaf of bread, 
white as snow, and also a Reich gulden in money. We were 
then ordered to camp in the field and received weekly so much 
that every man could live respectably. All this they received 
from the Queen, besides what the princes, counts, barons, 
merchants and rich citizens daily spent for us. On many days, 
thirty and even more wagons loaded with bread and cheese were 
brought into camp, where, there being no purchasers, these 
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STAT 
PALATINES 
Fifty YEAR S paft 
PRESENT TIME, 


a. An Account of the Principality of the Palasinate ; and of the Barbarities 
and Ravages committed by Order of the Fretch King upon the {nhabi- 
tants; Burning to the Ground a great Number of their moi! Famous 
Cities, and eee the Bones ot Emperors, Princes and Prelates, out 
of their Tombs, Se. 

i]. The Cale of the Palatines. Publith’d by them(elves, and Humbty 
Offered to the Tradefmen of England, Witha Lift of them, and thé 
‘Trades which the Men are brought upto. : 

YI. The Humble Petition of the juftices of Middlefex to Her Majefty oa 
their Behalf, with Her Majeftiey Order thereupon, and an Abftraa of 
the Brief gracioully Granted for their Subfftence. . 

IV. A Letter about Settling and Employing them in other Countries. 
V. A Proclamation of the States-Genera} for Naturalizing all Strangerss’. 
and receiving them into their Country. wth 
VI. Laftly; Their prefent Encamping at Cambermel/and Bluch-bearb, in mda 
ny Hundred Tents, by Her Misefties Grace and Favour, tili they cin be 
otherwife difpus’d of and how they Bmplay thenifcives 5 with their Mar- 
riages, Burials, Se. Alfo the great KindnefS their AnceRors fkew'd to 

the Euglifh Proscftants in the Bloody Reign of Queen Mary. 
(See note 1.) 


1 This is another of those rare little booklets called forth during the so- 
journ of the Palatines in Great Britain. Its aim is fully expressed in the 
title. It is quite rare, but afew copies being in the libraries of this 
country. Through the courtesy of the State Library of New York, at 
Albany, I have been enabled to make myself master of its contents. I 
hereby desire to make public acknowledgment to the Officers of the 
said Library for having with the utmost readiness placed the book at my 
disposal. Only persons engaged in work like this can appreciate such 
favors properly. 
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things were freely distributed. Besides this, many rich gentle- 
men brought 60 or 80 pounds or as many Reichthalers and dis- 
tributed them among the entire German people, and while doing 
so, said very modestly, ‘‘Take this now, with my Sympathy.’’ 

Many thousands of naked, and also such as out of greed 
locked up their own clothing in their chests, and went about in 
rags, were clothed anew. 

A single business man, a Quaker, had for eight days 
cut up many wagon loads of cloth, for the naked ones. An- 
other one bought out nearly allthe Shoemakers ; even before, 
he had bought 32.000 pairs of shoes which he gave to the 
people. And still another distributed 18,489 shirts so that 
those who were ill-clad might go better dressed. It would be 
hard to say how much the court preacher, now an inspector at 
Magdeburg, John Tribekko, spent in behalf of the Germans. 

On the whole, our weak tongues can never tell the excellent 
deeds of charity which we Germans in England enjoyed. But 
sighing, we can only pray to God, that he may return it to 
them a thousand fold. 

And likewise, as pure wheat is never entirely without weeds, 
or seldom a herd which has not one sickly member, so also 
among these many rich benefactors there were at times wicked 
outcasts who made it all the more bitter for the Germans. But 
the trouble came mostly by means of those Catholics who we 
previously had with us. At one time, while we were still camp- 
ing in the fields, there came more than 1800 English people, on 
a dark night, with scythes and other weapons to our camp, 
who desired to cut down all the Catholics. This, indeed, with- 
out doubt would have been accomplished had they not been 
with the Lutherans and Reformed. To this day, on December 
4 (1711) the pope is burned in effigy in all the streets of the 
city of London, and in all England, showing thereby how 
favorable they must have been to the Catholics! 

Among the other dissolute outcasts there was a Presbyterian, 
born of the devil, a clerical, one devoid of all common sense, 
who had run away from Switzerland, and was now seeking 
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to make it very bitter for these Germans. He represented 
them to the Queen and Parliament as wearing blue stockings, 
and declaring they should be allowed to perish like dogs. As 
he received but little attention, he placed himself behind the 
recruiting officers, and as if he had royal authority, took away 
the finest and youngest boys as soldiers on the men of war and 
in other military service, and swoie like a common foot soldier. 
He indulged in tobacco, beer and whisky from morning until 
night, and had, like Sminderides for 20 years, or so long as he 
had been in England, never seen the sun rise or set, sober. In 
such a prolonged carousal he pleased all the poor Englishmen. 
He took away the children from the poor Germans, and played 
with them as a Jew would do. For whena poor Englishman 
obtained a child to whom he promised to teach his profession, the 
Queen gave him five pounds sterling: when they had the 
money they supported the child very well tor a week or two, but 
after that gave him blows instead of bread, so that because of 
his extreme hunger he was forced to run away. 

Finally, after such religious malice was discovered, it was 
made known to the public and upon the knowledge of this 
Pharaoh-like oppression, there began the German emigration 
from England to other countries and islands, bringing them to 
dire distress. The beginning of this movement was made by those 
who went into Ireland, numbering 3688 persons. They were 
badly accommodated. They had to endure hunger and cold 
keep several fast days every week, as they had nothing to eat. 
No one ever received anything he could call his own. He 
might go wheresoever he would, but he must remain, together 
with his own people, a slave and a bondsman. 

First those in Liverpool followed those who had gone over 
into Ireland at the breaking up of the camp. Or rather 30 
families or 126 persons of those in Liverpool followed after them. 
They were very excellent people, and artisans but were so well 
supported by their hard labor, that after they had consumed 
their own provisions they could drive away hunger. Sixteen 
families went into Sunderland, 120 miles from London, to a 
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Prince who promised them so much ground, but did not keep 
his promise. Instead, he made day laborers of them and at 
last even went so far as to make those who did not escape in the 
night, slaves, sending them to Jamaica. Ten families proceeded 
to the West Country, otherwise called Plymouth, to earn their 
bread, in the Alaunen mountains. They received plenty of 
work but little pay. Now an Englishmen in those days received 
a Reich gulden for his daily wages, but the Germans only got a 
half Kopfferstiicke. Thereupon they all turned their faces to- ° 
wards London, so that they might go back to Germany again. 

Two families or fourteen people went to a gentleman 
40 miles from London, at a place called Northumberland, who 
received only one pound of salt weekly among them, and daily 
they received half a pound of bread. Besides this they received 
neither meat nor vegetables of any kind. One family number- 
ing eight was taken to a certain gentleman in the country, who 
promised them golden mountains, but in reality compelled them 
to herd swine. The head of this family was a hunter and an 
excellent man of the Reformed religion, and whose name [| 
could give for the information of his friends. But he has 
escaped with wife and children, and with the others, who per- 
haps were not allowed to return to the Fatherland, went to New 
York. 

Eight hundred and forty-four poor persons from Switzer- 
land were put on board a ship to sail to North Carolina, but 
were anchored half a year at Portsmouth in the greatest hunger. 
3086 persons were embarked on ten ships to be transported to 
New York, but they were already on the sea for eighteen weeks, 
from Christmas to Easter, and will leave port only with the 
fleet. It was their intention to enter some humble employment 
and if they could earn enough to buy property, they would be- 
come landholders. 1600 persons were packed on two ships to 
go to the Scilly islands, but when the inhabitants of that place 
received news of their coming, they sent a woefully worded 
petition to Parliament stating they could not support themselves 
much less the Germans, who did not understand fishing and 
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A BRIEF 


HISTORY 


O:E SS Tonte 


Poor Palatine Refugees, 
Lately Arriv’d in 


ENGLAND. 


Contajning, 


1, A full Anfwer to all Objections made againft re- 
ceiving them ; and plain and convincing Proofs, that 
the Acceffion of Foreigners is a manifelt Advantage 
to Grea: Britain, and no Detriment to any of ber. 
Majefty’s native Subjects. 4 

II. A Relation of their deplorable Condition; and 
how they came to be reduc’d to fuch Extremities. 

III. A: Defcsiption of the Country from whence they 
came. 

TV. An Account of theic Numbers, 

V. By what Methods they have been fubfifted. 

VJ. How they may be ditpos’d of, to the Honour and 
Service of the Queen’s:Majefty, the Glory and Pro- 
fit of this Kingdom, and the Advantage of them- 
felvesand Poftcrities. And 

VII. An exact Lift of the Names of the CommiMoners 
and Truftees appointed by her Majelty, for receiving 
and difpofing of the Money to be collected for the 
Subfiftance and Settlement of the faid Palatines. 


In a@ LETTER to @ Friend in the Country. 


LONDON Printed : And Sold by % Baker at the Black Bop 
in Pater-Nofer-Row. 1709. Price 6d. 
(See note 2 on page 399.) 
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could not ward off hunger. After six weeks had passed they 
were again set on land, and went to Germany again accompanied 
by their Lutheran pastor. 

Three hundred and twenty two young people went into the 
English military service. The English bought rqr children, 
boys and girls. Fifty six young persons were used as servants, 
besides these there were other families here and there that no 
one knew of, because they went out of the company without 
leaving their names. Of these there came back into Germany 
again, the following : 

I. 3548 on the 29th of September, 1708 (1709?) went back 
to the Fatherland again. 

II. 1600 who were to go to the Scilly islands went back 
again. 

III. The 746 who were ordered to go to Ireland, had to go 
to Germany. 

IV. 800 from Ireland came also upon German soil again. 

In a like manner all those who escaped from Plymouth, 
Sunderland, Liverpool, and other places were also sent out of 
England. In all, these numbered 6994 souls. To Ireland, 
North Carolina, New York and other places, 8213 were sent. 
This number must be added to those who had gone into Germany, 
making a total of 15,201. The whole number that came to 
England was 32,468, and subtracting from this total the before 


2 This little book of 50 pages is one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions to the history of my subject, I have found. It came into my hands 
more than six months after this article had been prepared, and while it 
contains little that I had not found in detached fragments elsewhere, it 
is nevertheless one of the fullest, and as I believe one of the most reliable 
of all the authorities that have survived the mutations of two centuries. 
The copy I have used is the property of Judge Pennypacker, who 
received it from his London agent only a few months ago. In my 
searches through some of the principal libraries of the country, I did 
not find a copy, and had no knowledge of its existence until its contents 
were placed at my service by its generous owner. It is possibly unique, 
and it were well, perhaps, if the Pennsylvania-German Society, should 
some day publish the little book entire. 
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mentioned 15,201 there were in all 17,261 who died in London 
and other parts of England, not taking into account the 200 
who went down with the ship and those who were buried at sea 
and in Holland. 

As long as the Germans were encamped, things went tolerably 
well in spite of the fact that most of the parents permitted their in- 
nocent children to become corrupt, and cared not if they died, 
not even going to their funerals. But there were other good 
people who buried them. To these funerals many hundred 
Englishmen went, both on foot and in wagons. Frequently the 
concourse made such a noise, both by the neighing of the 
horses, rattling of wheels and by their loud talking, that no one 
could hear the minister or schoolmaster who officiated. 

As those still living were moved into quarters, a hundred 
-or more together, and lodged there, one could then see among 
other things what these wicked people brought from Germany, 
who left their own people without counsel, help or comfort, to 
die like cattle. They did not bury their children decently but 
permitted them to be dragged along like carcasses. Ordinarily, 
at 2 o'clock in the afternoon, a signal was given to bury the 
dead, by means of sheep and cow bells, whereupon the men, 
two by two brought the corpse of an adult, hanging from a sort 
of a carrying frame, and these were followed by the corpses 
-of the small and half-grown children, borne upon the heads of 
women, to the cemetery at Dertforth.!° Perhaps half a dozen 
old women accompanied these funeral processions. (Weiber 
-die mit in Engeland Wiirtz nagelein in Carolin zulesan gekom- 
men.) As soon as the procession reached the cemetery, the 
corpses were thrown into a hole in layers, like herring. First 
were laid the women and virgins ; upon these men and young 
boys, and upon these were placed the children, lengthwise and 
crosswise, until the hole was full. 


10 This practice is pursued in some Spanish American countries at the 
present day, with the accompaniments of men firing salutes from 
muskets and others playing on violins. 
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Frequently it happened that when they carried out the 
dead and there were no ditches ready, they were put into 
coffins made of old boards and placed behind the encampment 
walls, from which they were taken by the dogs and entirely 
devoured. [—gantzlich aus den Sargen heraus nahmen und 
von ihnen Speisten. | 

Those who were in other quarters, as the Redhouse, and 
remained with the Lutheran ministers, had it far better, for they 
were buried in a Christian manner, with beautiful hymns and a 
funeral panegyric. These services were usually conducted by 
Master George Hainer and the Schoolmaster, John George 
Tiltz. Rightly it was said of the Palatines, for so the Germans 
were commonly called in England, ‘‘you hit them, but they do 
not feel it.’’ For if the evil Spirit choked and killed them, 
there was nothing but rejoicings and marriages among them. 
The before mentioned George Hainer himself joined 248 couples, 
and it is not definitely known how many were married by the 
others, namely by Master John Tribekko and Mr. Ruperti, be- 
fore his arrival. 308 children were baptized by Mr. Hainer, 
five of whom were illegitimate, and thirteen were baptized at 
sea. 

Nor should the remarkable marriage act be passed over in 
silence, which Mr. Hager accomplished after his ordination. 
Truly, he who could have seen this marriage ceremony per- 
formed as I saw it, would have laughed until his belly shook. 
In the first place, as Mr. Hager took his position in front of an 
old barrel full of cobbler’s wax, and had mumbled a few words, 
a bridegroom came up who was lame in his left foot, accom- 
panied by his bride, who was lame in the right foot. Truly they 
looked like children of Vulcan. Along with these came another 
couple, a very loving pair. The bride was more than 60 years 
old and had a hundred thousand wrinkles, in which foxes and 
hares could have hidden themselves; in other respects she 
looked much like a stuck calf. The groom was 18 or 19 years 
old, not yet dry behind the ears. He supported himself at the 
girdle of the bride, much like a child when it is learning to 
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walk. The third pair, however, looked a little more graceful, 
The groom on account of sickness, was so weak he could hardly 
stand. The bride hada large eye and a small one, and was. 
barefooted and ragged. Meanwhile, she would cast furtive 
glances upon her beautiful ‘‘Corydon”’ like a cat upon a mouse. 
This most honorable couple wound up the company as they 
were all gathered around the barrel. The minister’spoke a few 
words and then they were all joined. Whereupon they all went 


3 While a number of brochures and booklets were written for and in 
the interests of the Palatines in England, a few were also written from 
an opposing standpoint, and this is one of them. It is more curious. 
than meritorious. It is however exceedingly rare, the one whose title 
page is photographed above being the only copy I have ever seen. It 
belongs to Judge Samuel W. Pennypacker, in whose library great 
rarities and early Americana are as numerous as second-hand novels at 
a street bookstall. 

The booklet is a protest against the encouragement, naturalization 
and establishment of the Palatines in Great Britain, and the argument is: 
presented in the form of a story. The foreign interlopers are called 
canary birds, and a council of native birds is called to take action in the 
matter. The robin, the sparrow, the linnet, the lark, nightingale and 
the rest meet in council and in their most melodious strains show up the 
bad character of the canaries, and declare themselves opposed to afford- 
ing them entertainment. But many other birds dissented. The crow, 
magpie, goose and eagle upheld the cause of the foreign canaries, and 
the latter triumphed. Of course the existing factions, interests and 
prominent persons are represented under these allegorical names, but 
who is intended can only be surmised. 

With a few brief extracts, ! shall dismiss this rare example of the 
Palatine literature of the period. 


In our unhappy Days of Yore, 

When foreign Birds from German Shore 
Came flocking to Ufopia’s Coast 

And o’er the Country, rul’d the Roast. 
We bought ’em dear, and fed ’em well 
Till they began for to rebel. 


* * * * * * 


Or shall such Interlopers come 
And turn me out of House and Home ? 
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away from each other, like goats when they go away from their 
shepherd, each one to his own place. 

Now, at last, when everybody was married that could go or 
stand, their hopes were disappointed because Parliament would 
not give its consent to what the Queen had promised. Upon 
this, the preachers were ordered by the committee to make 
known in sermons and at prayer-meeting, that those who desired 
to return to the Fatherland, should so decide and give their 


Besides they’re not of our Religion 
No more than any Holland Widgeon. 


Perhaps in Time they’ll take, forsooth 
The Bread out of our Natives Mouth, 
To nat’ralize ’em is a Jest 

Lets not defile our own dear Nest. 


And will these Foreigners be found 
To till your waste and barren ground ? 
In good Mechanics their Trades follow 
And let your fruitful Fields lie fallow. 
We’ve Poor enough among ourselves ; 
Need no encroaching foreign Elves. 


+ % * * * * 
Here is a tilt at William Penn: 


At this, a quaking Aird o’ the Feather 
Native, was highly nettl’d whether 
We'd nat’r.il such vast Flocks together; 
Or how we'd of them so dispose 

As not to make intestine Woes ; 

But on the Wing his ruffl’d Pen 

Was quickly set to Rights again, 

And by advancing his Dominion 

Made the best Feather in his 'Pinion: 
For presently the higher Pow’rs 
Prevail’d by plying the next Oars ; 

To stop his mouth they found a way 
And sent them to ’Sylvania. 
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names, for each one was to receive a pound sterling for the ex- 
penses of the journey. Upon this more than goo people 
gathered together and returned again to Germany. The rest who 
remained in England, thought they would stay there, as it was a 
country in which the earth was so fruitful, that in many respects 
it could be compared to the promised land. In a word, it was 
an earthly Paradise. Yet good and excellent as the land was, 
in spite of it all, the Germans were forced to make room and go 
again upon German soil. But the most of these people went to 
Dantzig. How contented they all will be there, experience will 
tell us. 


APPENDIX G. 


ANOTHER ACCOUNT OF THE STAY OF THE PALATINES IN AND 
AROUND LONDON —DETAILS OF THE MEASURES ADOPTED 
TO SUBSIST THEM DURING THEIR STAY AND TO PROVIDE 
FOR THEIR PERMANENT SETTLEMENT. !3 


ER Majesty being informed 

of the miserable Condition 

of these People, was at 
the whole Charge of transport- 
ing them into her own Domin- 
ions, and took particular Care of 
their Subsistence; but their 
Numbers being like to increase, 
and it must necessarily take up 
some Time for appointing and 
settling the Distribution of her 
Majesty's Charity for their daily 
Relief, a certain Number of well 
disposed private Gentlemen, 
Divines, Physicians, Merchants 
and’ Characters, whose names I have no authority to publish, and 


SEAL OF WILLIAM PENN. 


18 Palatine Refugees in England, p. 30. 
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whose indefatigable Pains and unexemplify’d Charities, nothing 
less than Heaven can recompense, voluntarily, and without any 
Invitation or Motive, but their own pious Inclinations obliging 
them to it; rst, Because the Palatines were in great Distress. 
2dly, Because they were Strangers; And 3dly, Because it was 
not known that the Government, or any else provided, for them. 
In which good Offices they laboured abundantly and effectually, 
from about the Middle of May, till the 2d of July, at which time 
Commissioners were appointed by her Majesty’s Letters Patent, 
to take Care of ’em, and receive Proposals for the Disposal of 
“em, whereof all these private Gentlemen aforesaid, are of the 
Number. 

In order to make Provision for these distressed People, 
when these Gentlemen acted in a private Capacity, they first 
met ina room in the Temple Change Coffee House, and after- 
wards at a Gentleman’s Chambers in the Queen’s-Bench Walks, 
in the Temple, where they erected themselves into a Charitable 
Society, elected a Chairman, and came to such Resolutions as 
were thought most expedient for the Subsistence of the Palatines. 
To which End they chose two Agents to attend these People de 
Die in Diem, to inform themselves and then the Gentlemen, of 
their Several Conditions, and to distribute the private Charities 
in such Proportion as they saw convenient, ’till Places might be 
found to lodge them in, without any trouble to the Inhabitants ; 
and besides these Particulars, by their Interest with the Nobility, 
Gentry, Merchants and others, they procur’d as much private 
Charity from several Hands, during the short Time of their 
acting as private Gentlemen, as amounted to between 7 and 800 
Pounds; Many of which Benefactors, in Obedience to that 
Evangelical Precept, of not letting the left Hand know what the 
right Hand does, in this kind, conceal’d their Names from this 
Charitable Society ; tho’ the Gentlemen never omitted returning 
their hearty thanks to the Benefactors by the Persons that 
brought it. 

The private Charities thus Collected, these Gentlemen 
ordered to be put into the Hands of a Goldsmith, which was 
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employ’d for the Subsistence of the Distressed ; and whereas 
several of them, at their first coming were in great Want, all 
imaginable Care and Speed was us’d to procure them Lodging’ 
by their Agents, the number of whom they encreas’d with the 
Number of the Palatines, to whom they allow’d and pay’d 12s. 
per week for their Pains and Subsistence, besides other neces- 
sary Charges and Expenses in the Service of the necessitous 
Palatines. 

About this Time, viz. May 23, 1709, there was an estimate 
produe’d, that the Number of the 
Palatines were 825 Men, Women 
and Children, residing about the 
Tower, St. Cathrenes, Tower 
Ditch, Wapping, Nightingale 
Lane, East Smithfield and Places 
adjacent, whereupon it was agreed 
by the Gentlemen to thin the 
Number, by hiring some cheap 
Houses and Barns out of tbe 
Town ; which was done accord- 
ingly, and they were lodg’d in Barns and Houses at Kensington, 
Walworth, Stockwell, Bristoll, Cansey, and Camberwell ; and 
as the Number of the Palatines encreas’d, so did the Care of 
these Gentlemen, in providing more Barns and Houses for them; 
also in procuring from the Queen Lodging for them in her 
Majesty’s Rope Yard at Deptford, in the upper Rooms in the 
Red House in the same Place, which the Queen hir’d and were 
then vacant, with the Loan of a thousand Tents from her 
Majesty, for their Reception on Blackheath, Greenwich and 
Camberwell, where a Gentleman of that place gave a Ground to. 
set them up in. Nor did the Care of these Gentlemen terminate 
in Lodging them, but they also suppli’d them with great Quan- 
tities of Bread, Cheese, Milk and Small Beer with Straw to lie 
on, Blankets and Cover-lids and as many Combs as cost £12. 

They also took Care when any of the Palatines were sick, 
to provide Necessaries fit for them in such a Condition, and a 
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learn’d and charitable Physician of their own Number, took the 
Pains to visit them, and supply’d them with Physical Medica- 
ments at his own Expense, as well as leaving a Chirurgeon be- 
hind him, to administer them according to his Direction, 

But all these being corporal Charities, these Gentlemen 
ceas'd not here, but also made Provision for Spirtual Food for 
their Souls : and to that pious End, agreed with Mr. Sc r to 
read Prayers to the Palatines every Day, for which he was to be 
allow’'d the Charge of his Coach-hire; the Clerk of the 
Prussian chappel was to assist at divine Service, and to be con- 
sider’d for his Pains. To farther improve their knowledge in 
the Word of God, these Gentlemen desir’d one ot their Num- 
ber to write to his correspondent. 
at Hamburg, to buy and send 
over a thousand High Dutch 
New Testaments, and the Psalms. 
in Prose, in Quires in the Long 
Primer, for the Use of the Pala- 
tines, and order’d that £60 
should be reserv’d to pay for 
them. Lastly, they agreed that. 
it should be taken into Considera- 
tion, how to form a Proposal to: 


ARMS OF CHUR—BRAUNSCHWEIG. 


1694. 
the Government, for applying the Queen’s Allowance to support 


five hundred Palatine Children, from the Age of six to twelve, 
at a Charity School, in order to be instructed to write and read 
English, to be taught their Catechism, to cast Accompt, and to 
work on the Linnen Manufactures, &c. And now these private 
Gentlemen having voluntarily done all these great and charitable 
Offices for the Palatines, they put an End to their Meeting in 
the Temple, and the Trustees appointed by her Majesty to dis- 
tribute the Money collected for the Palatines, met the first 
Time, viz. July 2d at the New Building joining the Banquetting 
House, and adjourn’d themselves to the next Wednesday Morn- 
Wess at Paul's Chaple House... * * * * * 

Tbe Queen’s great Charity has, ever since the first Arrival 
of the Palatines, been the principal Fund for their Subsistence, 


~ 
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the other Charities, though they did abundance of Good, as an 
additional Relief, by the prudent Management of the Gentle- 
men, yet they were but precarious, and not to be rely’d upon; 
so that her Majesty’s Charge, by the Increase of these Foreign- 
ers, was raised from £16 a Day, at first, to £100 a Day after- 
wards ; which was distributed by the two German Divines (that 
only had Authority to dispose of it) in this Proportion, viz. 
To each Man, and each Woman above twenty Years of Age five 
Pence. To those under twenty, and above ten, four Pence. ' 
To those under ten Years of Age, three Pence per diem, which 
was pay’d every Tuesday and Friday, besides one Pound of 
Bread fer diem to each of ’em: but there being only two Gen- 
tlemen, as has already been said, that had Authority to receive 
and dispose of the Queen’s Charity, to whom it grew a greater 
Burden then they were able to bear, it was thought convenient by 
the Ministry, to put the care of the Palatines under a due 
Regulation, by authorizing a Number of Persons, fitly qualify’d, 
to enquire into their State, and the properest Measure for their 
Relief and Settlement ; whereupon her Majesty was graciously 
pleased to appoint Commissioners and Trustees ; by her Letters 
Patents under the Great Seal, for Collecting, receiving, and 
disposing of the Money to be collected tor the Subsistence and 
Settlement of the poor Palatines, who upon July 6, 1709, gave 
publick Notice in the Gazeéfe, that they would meet in a general 
Meeting in the Chapter House of St. Pauls, on every Wednes- 
day at four of the Clock in the afternoon, and that in order to 
receive Proposals for employing and settling the said Palatines, 
and to prepare Business for the said general Meeting, they 
would meet as a Committee in the new Buildings adjoining to 
the Banquetting House in Whitehall, on every Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday, at four of the Clock in the afternoon ; and 
that they would also meet as a Committee in the Council Cham- 
ber in Guild-hall, London, on every Monday and Friday at four 
of the clock in the Afternoon, and on every Wednesday at ten 
of the Clock in the Morning, the first of the said Meetings to be 
on the Friday following. 


APPENDIX H. 


ARMS OF CITY @F AUGSBURG. 


N the rare book belonging to 
Judge Pennypacker of which I 
have already spoken,! I found the 
following summary of the persons 
who left Germany during this Exodus, 
as well as the places from which they 
emigrated. How the writer who 
prepared it was able to get at the 
exact numbers it is difficult to say at 
this distant day, and yet, it is possible 
his figures may be approximately 
correct. It will be observed the sum 
total does not reach the half of that 

ot the writer quoted in Appendix F. 
He Rowe: 


LISTE DER NACH DER INSEL PENSYLVANIEN ABGEREISTEN 


Aus der Pfaltz 


Aus dem Darmstattichen . 


LEUTE. 


8,589 
2,334 


W Das verlangte, nicht erlangte Canaan. 
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Aus-dem- Hanauischen 0... 1, a8) eel ran erent aS 
Aus:dem Franckéen-Land! <. <. i geome 653 
Ans ‘dem Mahntzischen? >. 3.5 meee ee 63, 
Aus dem Drieriscltentsss on sercuns me 58 
Aus dem Speyrischen, Wormsischen mad Graff 
schaitthichene iy 2) <>, eerae nee ae ete 490 
Aus -demtHessenland® s-.25 5. 7c 81 
Aus.dem:Zweybrickischen® <2. {ae ec ees 
Aus deny Nassauischen® 2.07. sue tone en cee ees 
Aus dem Elsass 73). 225 seen any ate ene ae ree 
Aus dem Baadischen®... . 320 
Aus allerhand Landschaften jeciee Hane: reroke 
EpOUte: 0) 227 e fa ene, iebeeee co er a 
Sumi, s\.4) ae pe wale aes 


ANOTHER SUMMARY, TO JUNE 10, 1709.!! 


By June 10, there had come over the following : 


Men:thatshad families 6:7 06). os eee eee 940 
Unmarried men... . ont siihade Reems 292 
Daughters above Ritiosn years a AGG 4 Sueee 247 
Dons minder JourLeen Vears dawn, i 5 ce ei tom 
NWWEVES Yt \5 5 neat log aie ks ik oe a 903 
WAAOWS. ews gue alka Mae tl. ea ee 73 
UmEMAarried WONLER 4 2. see. oe nek. eae a7 
SONS ADOVE IOUTTEEN VESTS x. oui, Gi ehwits lene 257 
Daughters under fourteen years. . . .... 950 

A LOGON soma. 5m ae Dae 


1 Land of the Franks. Now belonging to Bavaria, called Kreise or 


counties ; 


Ober, Mittel and Unter Franken, including the cities of Nurem- 


berg, Baireuth and Wiirzburg. 
* The Archbishopric of Mayence (Mainz).. 
5’ The Archbishopric of Trier. 
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*The Ecclesiastical districts of Speir, Worms and Grafschaftlich of 
the Palatinate Rhine Provinces. 

> From Hesse Darmstadt (Electorate. ) 

6 From the district of Zweibriicken, a city of the Palatinate. 

7 From Hesse-Nassau (Cassel) Electorate. 

8 From Baden 

1 State of the Palatines, p. 7. 
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